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WITH 95% of all selling done by telephone, the 
Chicago office of the Altitude Petroleum Corporation 
increased its annual business from $5000 to $4,000,- 
000 in ten years. Under its merchandising plan, the 
salesmen travel their territories to develop leads 
rather than make actual sales. The date the customer 
will be in need of supplies is reported to the home 
office. Then the telephone is used to close the order. 

“Our customers like this method of contact,” says 
the Sales Manager. “From the day we started we have 
steadily increased volumeand profits. Every customer 
is called every three weeks or oftener, and the 
speedy service we give, because of our use of 


Long Distance, is a large factor in our success.” 
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American business records include many stories of 
companies that have based substantial growth on 
their every-day use of Long Distance Telephone Ser- 
vice. Long Distance contributes to success because 
it saves time, gets things done, costs little. Companies 
of every size report that it brings results. 

You will find that the planned, systematic use of 
Long Distance for every department of your business 
—purchasing, accounting, traffic, production, execu- 
tive — is a means to increase profits . . . speed up 
service ... lower operating costs. Telephone your 
local Bell Telephone office today. A representa- 
tive will call to explain the various ways in which 


your concerncan successfully use Long Distance. 
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NOW/ YOU CAN 





BOTH ARE COMPTOMETERS 





§ pee ComptomeTER has long been recognized and 
accepted as a machine of distinctive quality— 
quality characterized by mechanicai precision, sub- 
stantial construction, satisfactory performance, and 
positive automatic safeguards against operating errors. 

Bearing the same distinctive hall-mark of quality, 
the new Model K electric CompromerteR takes its 
place as a unit of equal merit in the CompToMETER 
line. In it are incorporated all the superior qualities 
and features that have made the trade-mark Compt- 
OMETER synonymous with excellence in accounting 
offices the world over. 

Outstanding among its protective features is the 
Controlled-Key which functions to prevent errors 
from faulty key strokes—even in high-speed operation. 
Without this control no machine of either the standard 
key driven or the electrically driven type is capable of 
maximum accuracy. 


Le ee) MODEL K ELECTRIC 





eer the new Model K is abundantly qualified to 
uphold the ComprometTer record is indicated by 
its satisfactory performance in grueling tests on a 
wide variety of work. 

Both machines—the familiar Model J and the 
new Model K—are the product of masterly skill 
acquired through many years of research and ex- 
perience devoted exclusively to production of key- 
actuated, adding-calculating machines. Both are built 
to merit the wide recognition and approval that have 
placed CompromeTer high among the Who’s Who 
of adding-calculating machines. 

Both are good machines. Each is unsurpassed in 
its respective type. It’s simply a matter of choice. 

A ComPToMETER representative will esteem it a 
privilege to demonstrate either one or both of these 
machines in your office. Telephone the local Compr- 


THE STA ROASe MODEL 3 OMETER Office, or write to us direct. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1712 N. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMPTOMET 


TRADE-MARK 
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Where Maximum Accuracy 
is Required 


Precision instruments require precision 
built motors. And one of theoutstanding 
manufacturers of such equipment has 
this to say about Emerson Motors: 


“We have been using Emerson Motors 
in regular production some five years and 
their performance has been most satis- 
factory. Other important factors which 
have been very helpful in satisfactorily 
meeting our requirements are, the co- 
operation of the Emerson Engineering 
Division, adherence to delivery sched- 
ules and the general desire to work with 
us at all times.” 

Hundreds of manufacturers rely on 
Emerson Motors for a variety of exact- 
ing requirements, yet Emerson Motors 
ate competitively priced. 


THE 


FAN AND 
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Precision, Exactness, Accuracy, even to one-quarter of 
one ten-thousandth of one inch! This is the unalterable 
standard responsible for the quiet, continuous, trouble-free 
operation of Emerson Motors. 


Not one part is permitted to pass until skilled workers 
have gauged it true to the rigid requirements established 
by Emerson Engineers. 


Not one Emerson Motor leaves for duty until it has been 
“on the testing line” long enough to prove its fitness. 


Over forty years ago this policy of precision manufactur- 
ing was made “standard practice” in the Emerson factory. 
Adherence to this policy has definitely established Emerson 
as leaders in the fan and motor industry. 


Emerson experience—modern, scientific laboratory equip- 
ment and individual engineering service will build for you 
the motor to meet your requirements. Write for booklet 
No. 1-N—“Tests — Hundreds of Tests.” It tells the com- 
plete story of how Emerson Precision Motors are built. 


EMERSON 


MOTO R 


3 HP and smaller— Single-phase — Polyphase — Direct Current 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
MOTOR 


INDUSTRY SINCE 
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Maryland Casualty Tower 


CARRYING ON A GREAT TRADITION 


No finer tribute can be paid to the soundness of 
America’s basic institutions than the record of the in- 
surance companies over the past five years. During 
these strenuous times, insurance has remained a safe 
protector against misfortune, defender against calam- 
ity, steadfast guardian of savings...a tower of strength 
to millions of individuals and countless businesses. 


It is with a real sense of pride that the Maryland 
Casualty Company, on its thirty-sixth anniversary, 
takes stock of itself. Since its founding in 1898, it 
has been a leader in the development and writing of 
casualty insurance and surety bonds. It has paid to its 
policy-holders more than $284,000,000 in claims. 


Particularly during the last few trying years, the 
Maryland and other great casualty and surety com- 
panies have rendered invaluable service to industry. 
They have protected the worker and provided medical 


Accident and Health Policies... Aircraft... Workmen’s Compensation... Liability. 
Fly-Wheel... Sprinkler Leakage... Water Damage... Burglary 


aid when disaster struck. They have safeguarded the 
power plants of the manufacturer. They have bonded 
the trusted employe and have added to the security 
of financial institutions. Through construction bonds, 
they have made possible large projects, thus acceler- 
ating the employment of labor. They have protected 
business both big and small against the many haz- 
ards of daily operation. 


The Maryland Casualty Company, with its 10,000 
agents and 300 general agents in every state of the 
Union, in Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico, in Canada, 
Cuba and Mexico, looks forward to still greater prog- 
ress and broader opportunities for service. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
F. HIGHLANDS BURNS 
Chairman of the Board 


SILLIMAN EVANS 
President 


.» Automobile... Elevator... Plate Glass... Boiler... Engine. .. Electrical Machinery 
.. » Check Alteration and Forgery... Fidelity Bonds... Surety Bonds 
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: HEN the Ditto method replaced the carbon 

manifolding method in our order department 
two years ago, it not only speeded up handling of 
orders but it also reduced our labor and stationery 
cost 59 per cent over our former method. With the 
Ditto method we pride ourselves on mailing all 
invoices 24 hours after the order is completed. 


“The greater flexibility of Ditto over carbon mani- 
folding is a distinct advantage because many of our 
customers want 4 copies of certain forms while 
others want only 1 or 2. Ditto enables us to keep all 
customers satisfied. By using a ‘block out’ it is also 
easy to eliminate any information we prefer not to 
show on certain copies. 


“Five other Ditto machines are used in various 
departments throughout the factory, contributing 
materially to economy, speed and efficiency. The 
accounting, manufacturing, sales and planning 


| DITTO INCORPORATED, 
| Chicago, IIL 


NB12-34 ] 














| Gentlemen: Please give me full facts about Ditto ... | 

How it cuts costs in Billing and Shipping . . . also its 

| many other uses. No obligation, of course. ] 

I 

| Name. Title 

| Concern l 
] 

| Addr | 
] 


Saves 59 Per Cent Over Carbon Manifolding 


H. G. Moss, Office Manager of the Kelvinator Company, Detroit, reports— 









departments each keeps a Ditto busy getting out 
necessary copies of reports, schedules, bulletins, 
drawings and so on. While our Ditto machines have 
effected a substantial direct cash saving in labor and 
stationery, Ditto’s greatest value to us is not this cash 
saving but rather its ability to speed up our produc- 
tion and distribution and to eliminate costly errors.” 


* * * 


Every modern office needs Ditto’s money-saving 
service. Ditto makes exact duplicates of anything 
typed, printed, written or drawn direct from your 
first writing; quick, easy, error-proof. No type to 
set, no stencils, no carbon. 


Every wide-awake business man ought to know how 
Ditto can fit into his business. The facts are easy 
to get. Just pin the coupon below to your letter- 
head and send it in. No obligation, of course. 


Ditto 


INCORPORATED 


2243 WEST HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Man in the Street is the only one who can 
make factories produce more goods. He is bewildered 
and perplexed. He needs reassurance. 


BES tT DC 


A Buyers’ Strike, alarmists cry out, is the ultimate 
in economic calamity. But in comparison the blood 
runs cold at the thought of a sellers’ strike. There you 
would have confusion confounded. 


Merle TWOTNC s.55<<cccn8ss5< p. 13 


The New National Industrial Recovery 


Board means no revolutionary changes, no tearing up 
of codes, no sweeping fiats. TOUS? SUGGS ss bisiccesecz p: 15 


Congress probably will go beyond the Administra- 
tion’s recommendations on spending, on relief, on pub- 
lic works, and the veterans’ bonus. 


Frederick Shelton........ De 


Modern Business Men, required to deal with im- 
portant questions of social and political statesmanship, 
are as helpless as a piano tuner called in to take out an 


appendix. Professor Philip Cabot p. 20 


TVA, according to many citizens, is using millions of 
tax money to destroy the taxpayers who contribute 


them. Paul H. Haywara........... p. 23 


Wage Earners in one of the greatest corporations 
have been given a voice on conditions they encounter in 
their daily work, and that voice is being heard. 


Herbert Corey... ccccccec0cs p. 27 


The Cost of Relief would take a big drop if cities 
and counties had to contribute directly and the tax- 
payer made to realize that the money was coming out of 


his pocket. Garland R. Farmet......p. 30 
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Government Owned Railroads in Canada lost 
$456,345,456 in eight years. Operating under identical 
conditions, a privately owned road earned its fixed 
charges and $312,879,978 for dividends. 


J. Lambert Payne........ p. 37 


For Anglers: A new “form-fit” creel with concave 
back which snuggles to side and hip; a new hone of 
special shape and size for sharpening fish hooks. 


Paul Hayward.............. p. 42 


Improvement in labor matters and cooler weather 
helped business in October and offset lower prices of 
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A Bitter Battle in the distribution field revolves 
around the “quart of oil” we call for at the filling sta- 
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Capital is always ready to work for low wages but 
imagine how a dollar must feel that once got six cents 
a year and now gets one or even one-half. 
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OLD SCHENLEY RYE 


BOTTLED 


More than four years ago, under United States 
Government supervision, Schenley planned to make, 
without regard to expense, trouble or time, a quality 
whiskey so superb that it would stand without a rival. 

More than four years ago this distinguished product 
was distilled and stored away in government-super- 
vised warehouses to be aged by the gentle hand of 
time. Only Wisconsin and Michigan Rosen Rye—the 
most compact and flavorful rye kernels that Mother 
Earth produces—were used for this luxurious brand. 


IN BOND 


Old Schenley Pure Rye was distilled by distillers 
with 30 years of pre-Prohibition experience. 

Every drop was left in charred oak barrels for more 
than four years before a single barrel was bottled. 
Buy it as a de luxe whiskey for all occasions... 
or to make amy occasion a special occasion! 


Made by the distillers of Golden Wedding, 
Mayflower, Cream of Kentucky. 


Scheuley PRODUCTS CO., INC., 20 W. 40th ST., N. Y. 


FULFILLS ALL REQUIREMENTS of the U. S. PHARMACOPOEIA (U. S. P.) —U. S. DISPENSATORY—PHARMACO-THERAPEUTICS 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or commuhity wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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The Busy Man Looks 
at Steel 


Ability to “take it” 
YOU’VE READ of the “Zephyr”, the 
Cc. B. & Q.’s crack all-stainless steel 
articulated train, lately rechristened 
the “Silver Streak” to assume a leading 
role in a movie of the same name. It 
may have gone Hollywood, but it didn’t 
go soft. 

Two mishaps tried its metal, and 
proved the merit of Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company’s ‘“shot-weld” 
fabrication process. Coasting around a 
curve at 45 m.p.h,, it collided head-on 
with a stalled motor truck loaded with 
steel scrap. The forward end of the 
“Streak” was bent and twisted, but not 
a weld failed. On another occasion, a 
moron dropped a 25-pound rock from a 
viaduct above the train. It struck di- 
rectly in front of the driver’s window 
with terrific impact, and again not a 
weld failed. 

Incidentally, the C. B. & Q. has two 
more “Streaks” abuilding at Budd’s 
yards in Philadelphia, both of which 
will emulate the first speedster in 
largely relying on the clean strength, 
weather-resistance and easy-working 
qualities of ALLEGHENY METAL— 
the time-tested stainless steel. 


Another “first” 


IN BREWERY CIRCLES, national at- 
tention has focussed on the Weber- 
Waukesha Brewing Company, Wauke- 
sha, Wis., where America’s first stain- 
less steel brew-kettle will soon round 
out its first year of service. The kettle 
is 100% welded and highly polished in- 
side and out, with NO interior coating. 
The heating element is a three-ring 
stainless coil; the kettle has a stainless 
steel hop strainer and is connected to 
the mash tub by stainless pfaff and 
grant. In case any of these terms are 
technical and meaningless, we can 
simplify them—the whole darn shoot- 
ing-match is made of ALLEGHENY 
METAL, fabricated by the Cream City 
Boiler Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Many benefits have been observed. 
The kettle cleans more easily and 
quickly than with other metals, there- 
fore better and at less cost. Only 1% 
to 2 hours are needed to complete brew- 
ing, effecting considerable saving in 
fuel. The unit is lighter, yet stronger 
and more durable. Best of all—the 
clarity, purity and natural flavor of the 
brew are held inviolate. First in so 
many stainless applications, ALLE- 
GHENY METAL again precedes! 


ALLEGHENY METAL —the time-test- 
ed stainless steel of universal applica- 
tion—is manufactured by the ALLE- 
GHENY STEEL Company, Bracken- 
ridge, Pa.; who also manufacture elec- 
trical sheets, auto body sheets, metal 
furniture sheets, black sheets, castings, 
Pipe, and boiler tubes; whose products 
are carried in stock by all Jos. T. Ryer- 
son and Sons, Inc. Warehouses, by 
Dunham, Carrigan and Hayden Co., 
San Francisco, and by Union Hardware 
and Metal Co., Los Angeles. ALLE- 
GHENY METAL is manufactured pur- 
suant to license from the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., under basic patents 
No. 1,316,817 and 1,339,378. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Through 
the Editors Specs 


Carthago delenda est 


IF private initiative is so weak, if private 
capital is so timid, if management and 
labor are so lacking in vision that pri- 
vate enterprise will not march ahead to 
solve its own problems, then let no one 
criticize, but let everyone applaud, a 
government that has the courage and 
strength and vision to undertake the 
task.—_From speech of Donald R. Rich- 
berg, before the Bond Club of New York. 


Ir WAS freely predicted months ago 
that if the promise of recovery was 
not fulfilled, business would be 
blamed, “business did not cooperate, 
business was stubborn and selfish 
and stupid.” That is one prediction 
which has come to pass on scheduled 
time—business is getting the blame. 
And if the assertion is made often 
enough to get at the ear and the eye 
of the American people, they will 
come to believe it. Cato saw that. And 
Carthage was destroyed. 

Therefore, to keep the record 
straight, we must say again that no 
one is more eager and, indeed, anx- 
ious for recovery than the owner, 
manager, employer, chief clerk and 
office boy, in order that more goods 
may be produced and sold and more 
men be employed. 

It does no good to rawhide business 
and tell it to get active, and threaten 
dire consequences. Our consideration 
must be turned to the consumer, the 
man in the street, who is the only 
one who can make shoe factories turn 
out more shoes and employ more 
men. He needs reassurance. He needs 
confidence in his future and the coun- 
try’s future. He is bewildered and 
perplexed. 

As one example of hundreds: What 
is the state of mind of the individual 
who is about to build a house when 
he sees a picture of a beautiful bunga- 
low in the rotogravure section of our 
daily papers, with the statement that 
the Government is able to build this 
house at a cost of $1,650? 

Business is not self-generating. It 
is a mechanism set up at the behest 
of society to provide the rest of us 
with shoes, foodstuffs and shelter. 
The wheels of the mechanism revolve 


only when called upon. Banks cannot 
lend unless someone wants to borrow. 
A manufacturer does not want to 
borrow unless someone demands his 
product. 

Any plan for the revival of trade 
will fail unless it takes into account 
the restoration of the confidence of 
the consumer. 


A precedent for self-help 


WE loudly complain of our present 
hard times and call upon whatever 
gods there be to witness that never 
before have the people suffered such 
distress and misery. But we fail to re- 
call that the birth of this nation was 
not one of twilight sleep. And, as it is 
the fashion nowadays to quote Chief 
Justice John Marshall, we quote him 
on this point: 


About this time (1790) there was a 
great and visible improvement in the 
circumstances of the people. ... It can- 
not be justly ascribed to any single cause. 
... In depriving the States of the power 
to impair the obligation of contracts, or 
to make anything but gold and silver a 
tender in payments of debts, the convic- 
tion was impressed on that portion of 
society which had looked to the Govern- 
ment for relief from embarrassment that 
personal exertions alone could free them 
from difficulties, and an increased degree 
of industry and economy was the natural 
consequence of this opinion. 


By-products of progress 


TRANSPORTATION has _ provided 
something of a public field day with 
the Burlington’s “Zephyr” streaking 
from Denver to Chicago in 13 hours, 
and the Union Pacific’s ‘“M-10001” 
sprinting from Los Angeles to New 
York in 57 hours. What these per- 
formances meant in accelerating the 
vogue of streamlined designs is sug- 
gested in the announcement that sev- 
en new trains will be built through 
PWA cooperation. 

Loans aggregating $2,270,000 have 
been made to five roads as part of the 
$200,000,000 public works program 
for improved rail equipment and con- 
struction. The roads, with the 
amounts of their grants, are: Balti- 
more & Ohio, $900,000; Gulf, Mobile 


OSTLY WATCHES of richly 

chased gold and cut crystal 
may have pleased the fancy of royalty 
a few centuries ago, but they would 
not meet the exacting requirements 
of this more practical day and age. 
Today, watch movements like that on 
the right, are made for the millions 
with far greater accuracy, and then 
are mounted in durable, wear resist- 
ing cases of lustrous black Bakelite 
Molded. 

What is true of watches is also true 
of numberless other products. Designs 
and materials that were satisfactory 
even a very few years ago are obso- 
lete today. Redesign for greater utility 
and finer appearance has become es- 
sential in maintaining sales volume. 
This redesign movement has spread to 
all classes of products—from watches 
to washing machines; from ranges to 


railway cars; from saucepans to steam- 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Ave., New York.. 
CANADA, LTD., 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF 


BAK| 


Sn morte a ebove distinguish moreriots 
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ships. In all of this program of mod- 
ernizing, new materials are being 
used, and this usually includes one or 
another of the many Bakelite Mate- 
rials which are available. 

When undertaking any problem of 
old product modernization or the de- 
velopment of new products, we invite 
you to consider the advantages and 
economies of Bakelite Materials— 
Molded, Laminated, and Varnish— 
and will gladly cooperate with you 
in adapting them to your needs. We 
believe you would be interested in 
booklets 1M, “Bakelite Molded” and 
1L, “Bakelite Laminated.” Copies 
sent upon receipt of your request. 





ae 
Las 


Illustration shows 16th Century French Watch, of 
gold and rock crystal, by Bernard Nicolas; and 
Westclox Handbag Watch, with Bakelite Molded case, 
designed by De Vaulchier ¢ Blow, Inc., New York 
(Formerly Industrial Design, Inc.) 


. 43 East Ohio St., Chicago 
163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


ELITE 
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& Northern, $350,000; New Haven, 
$300,000; Boston & Maine, $220,000; 
and the Illinois Central, $500,000. 

As the speeds of trains are raised 
by better designing and improved mo- 
tive power, the problem of decelera- 
tion becomes increasingly important. 
The brake makers must not only keep 
pace with the speed merchants; they 
must reduce momentum to zero on 
occasion. 

The size of one market is indicated 
by the number of freight cars now in 
service. When the railroads voted to 
equip 2,000,000 units with a new type 
of brake developed by the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, the de- 
cision signified a ten-year job with 
the cost running about $29,000,000 a 
year. 

“Steady employment for years,” 
says a dispatch reporting the dura- 
tion and dimension of the project. 
Apart from its hearty fillip to the 
pace of industry, the expenditure of 
$290,000,000 in a decade may invite 
the thought that the fertilization of 
“social values” is not wholly foreign 
to the objectives of corporate organ- 


ization. 


Politics, personalities, 
and plums 


STRUCTURAL changes in what Mr. 


| Ford so tersely defines as the “alpha- 


bets” are so commonplace that only 
the symbolism withstands alteration. 
As every business pilgrim soon dis- 
covers, policies and personalities are 
easily lost to view in the continual 
shuffling of the boards in Washing- 
ton’s ponderous lumber pile. The lush 
and weedy growth of recovery agen- 
cies has made it plain enough that the 
Administration has been plagued 
with coordinating trouble. It has co- 
ordinated up and coordinated down, 
tried to unscramble addled omelettes 
and to weave a carryall basket. 

In the recent regrouping it is pos- 
sible to discover a trend toward su- 
per-exclusiveness. The original Ex- 
ecutive Council, a sort of nerve center 
for the New Deal, was succeeded by 
the National Emergency Council, 
which in turn yielded prestige to the 
Industrial Emergency Committee, a 
coordinating force which succeeded 
in coordinating General Johnson clear 
off the reservation, Donald Richberg 
emerging as No. 1 man. 

As a bit of political legerdemain, 
the spectacle of shifting status and 
duties is completely fascinating. 
What it all means in terms of effec- 
tive public service is still obscure. It 
takes no partisan viewing with alarm 
to read a disturbing significance into 
the executive order relating to Mr. 
Richberg’s new elevation, especially 
in the sentence authorizing him to 
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hire officials and employees “without 
regard to the civil service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amend- 
ed.” 

When it is understood that virtu- 
ally every agency established by 
New Deal authority is operating un- 
der specific exemption from these 
laws, with 88,000 strictly political ap- 
pointees added to the public pay rolls 
as a direct consequence, the danger 
of giving enduring endorsement to 
the spoils system is no less real than 
apparent. To say that the opportunity 
opened by the order will not be used 
at the top argues a trust which can 
by no lesson of political experience 
be extended to the workers in the 
fields. To them the plum is the em- 
blem of the promised land, not the 
forbidden fruit the purists would like 
it to be. 


Campaigning a la R. F. D. 


HERR Hitler’s flair for publicizing 
his personality has revealed a politi- 
cal showmanship in the best loud- 
speaker tradition. That it is visual as 
well as vocal is indicated by the pho- 
tographs accompanying the article 
“Canada Tries Railroading,” by J. 
Lambert Payne, in this issue of 
NATION’sS BUSINESS. Possibly the edge 
of surprise is dulled with the realiza- 
tion that our own public service is 
not immune to exploitation by politi- 
cal opportunists. A letter from Ar- 
thur D. Gresham, a citizen of Indian- 
apolis, to the editor of the Indianapo- 
lis Star, invites attention to a current 
style in rural campaigning. Said Mr. 
Gresham: 

I know that the rural postal carriers 
own their own automobiles. Possibly it 
is their privilege to plaster the windows 
of their cars with candidates’ pictures, 
yet I also know that these men are sup- 
posed to be working under civil service. 
“Civil Service,” however, does not mean 
very much under the present democratic 
rule—so I wonder who gave out the or- 
der for special delivery and rural car- 
riers to place in the window of their cars 
the picture of Sherman Minton. Govern- 
ment is sinking when the civil service 
drops to this level. Republican or Dem- 
ocrat, a mail carrier’s car is no place for 
political candidates’ pictures. 


Romance in jeopardy 


ALONG with the depression’s blight- 
ing touch on grubbier occupations it 
turns out that the soldier of fortune 
business is in something of an eclipse. 
Take it from Major Gaston de Prida, 
a practitioner in the best Richard 
Harding Davis tradition, things are 
not what they used to be in his trade. 

“There may be a place for the sol- 
dier, but there’s no fortune,” says the 
major. More than once he has been 
“temporarily embarrassed” by hav- 
ing to buy his release from firing 
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++ IN OUR CHICAGO PLANT 
7) WE HAVE ONLIWON TOWELS. 
4| NO KICKS AND WASHROOMS 
ALWAYS LOOK CLEAN 
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se VER send a boy todoa man’s 
job!” Undersized, single-fold 
towels just aren’t built to stand the 
gaff of whistle time service in modern 
plants. It takes improved A. P. W. 
Onliwon Towelstogivethe boys what 
they want—a quick, thorough dry. 
They’re double-folded, thereby 
doubly absorbent and doubly hard 
to puncture with wet hands. One 


Onliwon Towel really does the work © 


of several ordinary towels... and 
that’s economy. With strong- 
textured Onliwon Towels there is 
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never an unsightly litter of torn 
paper to mar the appearance of your 
washrooms. 

Each towel is served fresh from 
hygienic cabinets... protected from 
dirt and even germs which often 
result from casual handling. Onli- 
won Towels are absolutely safe and 
sanitary. 

Equip your washrooms with 
A. P. W. Onliwon Towels and its 
companion service A.P.W. Onliwon 
Tissues. Washroom morale will be 
higher and towel costs lower. 


wi 00 ove past 


ONLIWON SANITARY WASHROOM SERVICE 
A. P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N.Y. 


Representatives in leading cities 
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* That’s what one man said when 
retirement insurance was first sug- 
gested to him. But here’s what he 
thinks zow. Acknowledging one of 
the monthly checks, which he is re- 
ceiving regularly from the North- 
western Mutual, he writes: 


ow, hen the matter (Retirement Insurance) was 
proposed to me, a number of years ago, by 
one of your agents who had a view into the 
trend of life insurance a little in advance of 
the rest of us, I was inclined to be somewhat 
insulted at the suggestion that I might not be 
able to invest my own earnings to better ad- 
vantage than the Northwestern Mutual. 

“As I have grown older, and have watched 
the investments of my professional associates, 
I am simply enthusiastic over this plan of self- 
protection. The assurance of a reserve credit 
always available—and the satisfaction of a 
regular fixed income—certainly assures one of 
real financial contentment.” 






BY THE IDEA La&idnt hnow how 


to invest MIY MONEY”. 


In your own case—have you given 
the question of retirement insur- 
ance the serious consideration it 
deserves? Owning Northwestern 
Mutual retirement insurance, you 
would find a new freedom from fear 
and worry. You would be able to 
devote your entire time and talents 
to your own particular business. 
It will pay you to investigate the 
many advantages of Northwestern 
Mutual retirement insurance. 








Amid all of life’s many uncertain- 
ties—and through three-quarters of 
a century—the futures and fortunes 
entrusted to the Northwestern 
Mutual have been secure. 

Insure yourself a worry-proof in- 
come for your later years. Mail us 
the coupon below for the booklet 
—*“EARNED LEISURE.” It will take 
but a minute and may prove one 
of the most profitable actions of 
your life, 





/F 
Northwestern 








THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL ~ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Without obligation, please 
send me your booklet “EARNED 
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squads. In the good old days the pris- 
oner struck an attitude and brushed 
aside the handkerchief mercifully 
proffered for his eyes. And as often 
as not, Fate clattered into the grim 
spectacle and reprieved the victim 
as he looked defiantly into the very 
jaws of death. Even a cataclysm of 
nature could not daunt O. Henry’s 
filibustering heroes. 

It may be logical for a depression 
to knock over established beliefs in 
the durability of workaday concepts 
of life, but tampering with romantic 
illusions is a trespass not to be tol- 
erated. A fair-weather soldier of for- 
tune has no validity in a profession 
which makes chance its first and last 
credo. 


Keeping books by ear? 


AS every utility company knows, the 
Federal Power Commission is looking 
into rates and consumer require- 
ments. What the Commission learns 
about rates will be put before the 
next Congress. Ready cooperation 


has been the rule. But “curiously: 


enough,” says a press association 
comment, the Commission has found 
its major difficulty in getting infor- 
mation from municipal plants. 

In such cases, commission experts 
explained, the municipal plants were 
small, usually operated by the chief 
of police or some other city official, 
whose principal bookkeeping was in 
the form of hastily jotted notes on 
the back of an envelope. 

Taking the experts at their word, 
the problem of applying a public 
yardstick to local situations is likely 
to get down to the variables of oper- 
ating personalities rather than the 
variations of operating practice. Once 
the human equation gets into the 
measurements, precision will go by 
the board—or, in this case, commis- 
sion. 


No errors against 
non-players 


WHY American banking has had to 
bear the brunt of depression grouch- 
es, American bankers would give a 
lot to know. When the hard words are 
run to earth it turns out as often as 
not that the odium has been delivered 
to the wrong address. 

Canadian practice seems to amount 
to perfection in the eyes of domestic 
critics. Dominion bankers, say our 
public scolds, were smart enough to 
avoid frozen real estate loans and 
thus kept their institutions usefully 
liquid. American bankers are made 
to look like rather doltish fellows— 
Solid, maybe, but dumb. 

“The facts are,” according to W. R. 
Morehouse, vice president of the Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los 
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Angeles, 
made no real estate loans because 
Canadian banks are prohibited by 
law from lending on real estate. I as- 


sume that, due to oversight, the press | , 


neglected to tell the American public 
why Canadian bankers had no frozen 
real estate loans.” 

With no intent to point a moral it 
might be said that the fellow who is 
not a player in the game will never 
be charged with an error. 


Words with the bark on 


CANDOR, said a cynic, is the rarest 
of all political virtues. Whatever its 
proportion in the speeches of candi- 
dates, it was well served by Robert 
Moses, aspirant to the governorship 
of New York, when defining his posi- 
tion on the state’s development of 
electric power. Said Mr. Moses: 


I believe that the state should control 
power at the source and that it should 
issue bonds for its development now se- 
cured by the public credit. These bonds 
should be issued on the basis of contracts 
which will guarantee fair rates to the 
ultimate consumer entirely independent 
of rates fixed by regulation. I do not be- 
lieve in fooling the people of the Adiron- 
dacks or of any other section by promis- 
ing them things which can’t and won’t 
happen. I do not believe in telling them 
that they can sell bonds through banking 
interests by threatening to parallel trans- 
mission lines and put the state into a 
billion-dollar public utility business. I 
believe in telling the public that it would 
take three years to amend the Constitu- 
tion to permit us to lend the state’s credit 
for such a program; that no such con- 
stitutional amendment has been advo- 
cated by any Governor for 15 years and 
that I do not favor such an amendment. 


Why not “Luck, Inc.” 


DIETING, it seems, is on the way 
out. Perhaps the wish of the meat 
men is father to the exit march. On 
the word of Stephen A. Douglas of 
the Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany, people are eating more meat. 
Sales of canned meat are increasing. 
The dressed rabbit industry is in a 
way of expansion. 

“One of these days,” says Mr. 
Douglas, ‘some one with a little fi- 
nancial backing and merchandising 
skill will establish a foothold in the 
rabbit industry. We are taking the 
entire output of some midwestern 
sources of supply, and so far we have 
been unable to obtain enough of the 
grade of rabbits that we need.” 

Possibly the deficiency is traceable 
to the lively demand for political 
stage properties used with trick hats. 
As for the commercial consumption, 
the conversion of a rabbit into an in- 
dustry is an enterprise already 
touched with its own talisman of 
fortune. “Dated Rabbit’s Foot, pack- 
ed in Cellophane” might have its 
sales’ appeal. 


“that Canadian bankers |‘ 








BAROMETER OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


Tr last two semi-annual Leipzig 
Trade Fairs have clearly indicated 
a turn in the tide of foreign trade. 
The Fall Fair of this year showed an 
increase of 11% in attendance over 
the previous Fall Fair, and the 1934 
Spring Fair showed a 38% gain over 
the 1933 Spring Fair. 


For more than 700 years, these Trade 
Fairs have been held without inter- 
ruption in Leipzig. Here today, the 
world's leading buyers in all lines— 
some 150,000 of them, from 72 na- 
tions—compare and inspect the ex- 
hibits of 7,000 firms, representing 22 
countries. Here they first see many of 
the new lines that later become the 
season's outstanding successes. 


Whatever your line of business—the 
Leipzig Trade Fairs simplify your buy- 
ing problems, save you time and 
money. The exhibits are all conveniently 
grouped to make comparisons easy. 


The 1935 Spring Trade Fairs will be 
held March 3rd to 10th. In the General 
Merchandise Fair, you will find every 
possible item for the department store 
and the specialized store. In the 
Great Engineering and Building Fair, 
there are some 2,000 practical exhibits 
of machinery, building equipment, 
tools and manufacturing processes. 


We urge you to plan to attend the 
coming Spring Trade Fair. Get in touch 
with our New York office and let us 
tell you more about the Fairs . . . and 
about the important travel discounts 
and courtesies available to Leipzig 
Fair visitors. Or write for Booklet No. 
12—it tells the story of the Fairs in 
greater detail. Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 
10 East 40th Street, New York City. 
This office will also gladly give in- 
formation on where to find German 
merchandise here or abroad. 


LEIPZIE6 


TRADE FAIRS 
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Stand up and Dare! 


I you trace back the record of America’s truly 
great businesses, you will be impressed by a 
significant fact: 


A vast majority of them had their beginning — 
resolutely laid the foundations of their success 
— in times of depression 


improvement that the largest rubber company 
in the world has ever undertaken. 


From this activity a swelling volume of new 
products and services has come to the public, 
with results which have written their most bril- 

liant record in the present 
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its faith in the soundness 


of this principle by the breadth and sweep of 


its activities throughout the past five years. 


Against the first tightening of sales, we loosed 
the greatest program of development and 


PRESIDENT, 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 








* AIRWHEEL is Goodyear’s trade-mark, registered in the U. S. A. and throughout the 
world, and is used to denote that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of AIRWHEEL Tires 
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It Is the Spirit that Quickeneth 


Is NOT our real danger that of destroying the 
spirit of business enterprise? Spirit is an in- 
tangible force, yet it is the most powerful factor 
in an undertaking involving the exchange of 
commodities, labor and services. It is a vital 
essence, as apart from material substance. The 
spirit is the soul, from which spring animation, 
eagerness, zeal. The lack of spirit we recognize 
readily in languor, lifelessness, dejection, hope- 
lessness. 

The spirit drives the physical in man, causing 
him to endure long hours and hardships, to 
ignore ease; it commands a patience in present- 
ing plans to associates and in persuading and 
convincing them, and, in turn, arousing their 
spirit in great cooperative effort. 

Many of our mentors today start from the 
false premise that business is cut-and-dried 
routine, that it is self-sufficient and self-perpet- 
uating. They fail to sense the deadening effect 
upon the spirit of men through the endless harass- 
ments; the increasing political toll through taxa- 
tion; the competition from one’s own government 
in a hundred fields; the restrictions, regulations, 
investigations, supervision, often administered 
by those who know little of the material factors 
involved, and nothing of the spiritual. 

Business is not self-starting. It does not keep 
going without devoted and sacrificial attention. 
We hear of the 55,000,000 horse power on call 
in our - manufacturing plants. Statisticians 
classify it as “‘prime movers,” tremendous energy 
at the turn of a switch or the pull of a throttle. 

But men, human beings, with spirits subject 
to dejection or courage, are the real “prime 
movers’’; only men of spirit sustain the pressure 
of progress. 

Consider distribution, for example. Alarmists 
cry out at the thought of a buyers’ strike and 
call it the ultimate in economic calamity. But 
in comparison the blood runs cold at the thought 
of a sellers’ strike. There you would have con- 
fusion confounded. 


Suppose every salesman were to throw down 
his sample case, and every sales manager give 
up his command, and every advertising and 
promotion executive lose his faith. Suppose 
those dogged pluggers for insurance decided not 
“to come in again.”’ Suppose all the brisk evan- 
gels of all the good things of life called it a day 
and quit the country cold. The detonation of 
deflation would be deafening. The famed Amer- 
ican standard of living would collapse like the 
purely artificial thing it is. That hoary old fraud 
“demand” would fade out with all the celerity 
and completeness of a “movie” eclipse of the 
sun. How to convince the thoughtless and skep- 
tical that $26,000,000,000 worth of goods were 
not sold at retail last year by mere order-taking! 

The plain and simple fact is that the United 
States of America is kept a going concern 
through the indestructible spirit of its sales am- 
bassadors of the more abundant life. They speed 
obsolescence. They abhor stagnation. They ac- 
celerate turnover. They create and conserve em- 
ployment. They are the preventives of “frozen 
assets.” They are the walking delegates of pay 
rolls, profits and dividends. They are the de- 
pendable gyroscopes of economic equilibrium. 

How severely we have tested their spirit in 
five years of hard times, they alone know. Politi- 
cal admonitions and actions have added “Be- 
ware!’ to their sales resistance. Onevery front the 
enthusiasm of American business men has had to 
contend with fear and abuse and intimidation. 

Is there nothing of national virtue in the 
preservation of an undertaking, in the preserva- 
tion of a great industry? Is patriotism only 
present in time of war? 

We understand what morale means to an 
army on the eve of a great battle; it is high 
time that we recognize the value of morale in 
the army engaged in business recovery. 


Vluree Thafe. 
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WHERE STENCILS WERE BORN 
Even before old Egypt was young, men had learned 














































































































how to use stencils for duplicating designs and pat- 






































terns. But the Mimeograph was first to use stencils 
























































in the fine art of printing, was first to give the stencil 









































great speed. And thereby the world has been saved a 


















































great deal of trouble and expense. Stencil printing! 
























































A. B. Dick Company invented it. And it has made every 



































successful development in that process. Also it maintains 
























































a nation-wide service, that the process may deliver always 
























































a fine product efficiently. For the speedy and exact dupli- 









































cation of all kinds of letters, forms, bulletins, graphs, etc., the 



























































Mimeograph has no rival. It is one of the world’s great money 





















































and time savers. Private printing—at small cost. See some of its 



































newest work. For latest particulars address A. B. Dick Company, 


























Chicago, or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 


Shifting Plans of the NRA 


By LOUIS STARK 


Of the Washington Staff, New York “Times” 


\ 
FOR N. B. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


HERE is the answer to the question, “What can we ex- 
pect from NRA in its new form?” Written by a man who 
has been close to the Recovery Administration from the 


first and whose information is based, not only on the 


Board's actions, but on acquaintance with its members 


Business need expect no revolu- 
tionary changes under the new Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board. 
There will be no tearing up of codes, 
no wholesale and sweeping fiats. 

These conclusions stand out as a 
result of the calm, deliberate and re- 
sponsible manner in which the board 
has been observed going about its 
tasks, 

The board, headed by S. Clay Wil- 
liams, is feeling its way, stressing as 
its first task the need of raising gen- 
eral NRA morale which was at a low 
ebb when it entered upon its activi- 
ties. It is attempting to cut red tape 
and simplify procedure. 

Slowly and cautiously as it takes 
up the problems before it one by one 


the board will formulate its policy on 
code enforcement and on price and 
production control. 

It is significant that the NRA is off 
the first page. But—and this is equal- 
ly significant—it is on the inside 
pages. That explains the present pol- 
icy of the board. It is alive to the 
multitude of problems in its keeping 
but not ready to make “front page” 
news about them. The front page is 
for the sensational, the unusual, even 
the flamboyant, but there is nothing 
flamboyant about this board, no seek- 
ing after headlines. 

Such changes as are being made by 
the board in administration or pol- 
icy are matters that have matured 
through slow deliberation. It is quite 


W. S. Shipley, of the York Ice 
Machinery Co., speaks vigorous- 
ly against the production limita- 
tion clause in the ice code. NRA 
officials who heard his argument 
included (left to right) Robert 
Martino; McKenzie Shannon, 
legal adviser; A. W. Riley, divi- 
sion administrator; R. K. Straus, 
deputy administrator; H. J. 
Daly, assistant deputy adminis- 
trator, and C. D. Bohannan 


FOR N. B. BY HAMMER 


possible that policy changes will, in 
some matters, be so slow and will 
come about in such a gradual manner 
that one may not be able to state defi- 
nitely that such and such a change 
took place on a certain day. 

Codes are being examined pro- 
vision by provision. A change here, a 
change there, a careful husbanding of 
practical provisions that have proved 
themselves. That would appear to be 
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the method of this new board. Its 
effort will be to preserve the good in 
existing codes, not to make unilateral 
changes and, above all, to consult the 
industries involved before making de- 
cisions. 


Advancing with deliberation 


THERE has been a great deal of talk, 
gossip, rumor, conjecture, surmise and 
what have you concerning the board’s 
policy on price and production con- 
trol. One commentator has stated 
flatly that the board would sweep 
aside all code provisions on pricing 
and limitation of production. The re- 
port which stated that price features, 
limitation of machine hours, the ban 
against plant extensions and against 
sales below cost would be abandoned 
like the plague met a swift denial. 

This report was characterized as a 
hangover from the “spectacular and 
glamorous phase of the NRA which 
has come to an end.” 

“We are now engaged in the work- 
aday task of taking up those things 
that were done hurriedly—necessari- 
ly hurriedly in the campaign to get all 
industries under codes—and to study 
them in a more deliberate way,” is 
the way Mr. Williams states it. 

The new board faces, first, the 
problem of administrative reorgani- 
zation. As head of NRA, General 
Johnson was more cheer leader than 
coach. He fought, and fought hard to 
stir the public enthusiasm for the 
Recovery Administration; the busi- 
ness man with faith, ready to sign his 
code without too many questions, was 
welcome at the mourner’s bench; the 
unbeliever was to be “cracked down” 
on. The Johnson task was one of mak- 
ing converts; the new board’s task is 
one of setting the church in order. 

For that major job W. Averill 
Harriman has been chosen. Harri- 
man is 43, rich, energetic. He shares 
with Vincent Astor the ownership of 
Today—a pro-New Deal organ edited 
by Raymond Moley, close adviser of 
the President. 

The second problem which the new 
board must face is judicial. As I have 
said, they purpose to face problems 
as they arise, to decide each case on 
its own merits, rather than to write 
a set of laws to which business must 
conform. A specific case might be 
this: 

The ice manufacturers have in 
their code a clause limiting new pro- 
duction. The makers of ice machin- 
ery see this as a threat to their in- 
dustry, since it deprives them of a 
free market for their products. This 
case may come before the NRA 
board. If it does, it will be settled on 
its merits. “In the public interest” is 
the phrase; it will not be settled on 
the principle that production control 
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is of itself right or wrong. The same 
thing will hold true of price fixing 
agreements and of other code restric- 
tions. 

The third problem before the new 
group is that of enforcement, a tre- 
mendous task which will be tackled 
geographically through the existing 
regional boards. 

The big task of the Williams board 
then is one of organizing, simplify- 
ing, clarifying. There is no present 
rush of new codes to be approved; 
something like 95 per cent of Amer- 
ican business already is living under 
one or more codes. On the new board 
is being focused the same conflict on 
price fixing and production control 
that made life so hectic for the 
board’s military predecessor. What is 
this conflict? 

In general it may be said that the 
manufacturing industries, and some 
of the producers’ goods industries 
are not averse to price and produc- 
tion control. That means steel, coal, 
oil, electrical machinery, ice, tex- 
tiles and many others. Forty-nine 
codes include provisions limiting the 
hours that machines or plants may be 
operated. Some control over new 
capital investment has been written 
into 44 codes. Fourteen approved 
codes include provisions directed to- 
ward allocating the output of the in- 
dustry among the various producing 
units. In some codes the problem is 
tackled from the angle of banning 
sales below cost, with costs deter- 
mined by a more or less rigid account- 
ing system. 

The distributors oppose manufac- 
turers’ price and production control. 
That means the retail stores and the 
wholesalers. Many dramatic hours 
have occurred in Washington hotel 
rooms and in NRA offices while retail 
storekeepers, department store own- 
ers, druggists and retail grocers have 
argued against manufacturers’ price 
control. Some retail interests, how- 
ever, in cases such as books, drugs 
and food have welcomed agreements 
for resale price maintenance or 
markup. 

A fair indication of the sentiment 
of one section of the retailing indus- 
try is found in the declaration of 
principles set forth by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association more 
than a year ago. Here are some 
clauses from that declaration of prin- 
ciples: 

Manufacturers and wholesalers should 
not be permitted to control or fix retail 
prices. 

Codes should not fix wholesale prices 
of an industry. 

Codes should not set up price control 
devices that promote industry price lev- 
els beyond the buying power of consum- 
ers. 

Generally speaking, minorities op- 
pose price fixing. It is this conflict 


which has made life a headache for 
NRA deputies and their associates, 
The intensity of this conflict caused 
the NRA to make a thorough study 
last spring of the pricing and pro- 
duction control situation. The result 
was the famous office memorandum 
No. 228 and the announcement on 
June 7 that the NRA was officially 
and definitely turning its back on 
price fixing except in emergencies 
and in order to halt destructive price 
cutting, to protect small enterprises, 
curb monopolistic tendencies or main- 
tain code wages and working condi- 
tions. 

Immediately protests began pour- 
ing into General Johnson’s office and 
he held that the policy did not apply 
to codes already approved. Codes al- 
ready approved, he said, might be 
amended only as a result of negotia- 
tions with code authorities. 

The hedging about of uniform cost 
accounting provisions, as explained 
in the office memorandum, caused 
many industries to hesitate before 
asking changes that would lean to- 
ward banning sales below cost. 


The policy on price control 


PERHAPS recent pronouncements on 
price and production control may en- 
lighten us as to the tendency of pol- 
icy. When a Federal District Court, 
early in October, held that price fix- 
ing was not authorized by the NRA, 
in response to a plea of 600 hard- 
wood manufacturers charged with 
disregarding minimum prices, Black- 
well Smith, Acting NRA General 
Counsel and legal adviser to the 
NIRB, said that there was no doubt 
the NRA had the power to fix prices. 
He pointed out that a distinction 
must be made between price fixing as 
a general program and measures 
against price cutting in specific in- 
stances where recovery was chal- 
lenged by destructive practices. 

Mr. Smith also pointed out that 
there was a difference between natu- 
ral resources industries and others, 
that the NRA was more inclined to 
step in and work toward artificial sta- 
bilization in the former as their re- 
sources could be exhausted if curbs 
were not set on price and production. 
The only real question to him was the 
“practicability” of price control. 

At about the same time Mr. Rich- 
berg denied giving any indication as 
to the end of the price fixing and pro- 
duction control. He said there would 
be no sweeping changes but that 
many business men were disillusioned 
concerning production and price con- 
trol benefits and that‘these problems 
would be worked out industry by in- 
dustry. He had no doubt of the need, 
in some specific instances, of prevent- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Watching Washington 


By FREDERICK SHELTON 
(Of the Kiplinger Staff) 


Tue New Deal is being remodeled. This is the one big 
fact which impresses a Washington observer at present. 

There is a new tendency to shy away from fresh ex- 
periments. The light-hearted manner in which vast 
projects were launched last year has given way to a more 
sober approach. ; 

There is slightly less interest in reform and consid- 
erably more interest in the quickest possible recovery. 
There is new recognition that relief cannot serve much 
longer as a substitute for jobs, either from the political 
angle or from the economic angle. 

A major testing of the whole Roosevelt régime is in 
the offing. It will come in Congress this winter. It will 
come in all the arenas in which public sentiment is 
demonstrated. The result probably will be a greatly 
modified program. Either the program will be modified 
or the Roosevelt Administration will lose support. And 
the President is too adept at shaping his program to 
meet changed conditions to permit the prestige of his 
régime to suffer loss of popular following. 

These seem to be the chief background factors which 
you must keep in mind if you are to understand what is 
going on at Washington. And these are the factors which 
will give special significance to the Congress which con- 
venes January 3. 


THE first year of Roosevelt was 


marked by one bold experiment af- 
Year of ter another. Seasoned politicians 
Experiments were dumbfounded by the succes- 


sion of White House proposals. 
Measures long considered politically impossible were 
rammed through a dazed Congress. 

Recall some of them: A farm relief plan which com- 
bined most of the panaceas offered by the farm bloc in 
the course of the past ten years. Free coinage of silver, 
on a permissive basis. A flexible dollar, with the Presi- 
dent having power to do the flexing. A $3,000,000,000 
public works fund. A gigantic experiment in socialism 
in the Tennessee Valley. Drastic banking and financial 
reforms. Waiver of antitrust laws to permit industrial 
combinations under NRA. Billions of government credit 
for refinancing farm and home mortgages. And, on top 
of all these, direct federal relief for the unemployed on 
an unexampled scale. 


BY the summer of 1934 it was clear 


to most people that many of these 
Lessons experiments just didn’t work out 
Learned as well as expected. It is now gen- 


erally recognized within the Admin- 
istration that certain basic inconsistencies have operated 
to slow up recovery and to defeat the purposes of some 
of the recovery efforts. Thus the restrictive influences of 
NRA have started a revision of that agency. AAA re- 
duced production of agriculture so well, aided by the 
drought, that plans now call for increased acreage in 
1935. Monetary juggling started a speculative price rise, 
cheapened our exports in foreign currencies, and gave 
the impression of business stimulation for a while, but 
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now it is beginning to be recognized that monetary un- 
certainties retard business expansion. The Securities Act 
not only prevented fraudulent stock sales but interfered 
with necessary refinancing and the offering of meritori- 
ous new issues. At the end of a year the Act was revised, 
and probably will be further liberalized. 

Some net progress has been made on the road to re- 
covery. The most conspicuous gains have been made in 
the field of banking and credit. The Government has put 
billions of public credit back of the banks, back of farm 
and home mortgage debtors, and others. But, by the 
usual standards of business measurement, there has been 
but little gain since a year ago. 


RELIEF rolls haven’t shrunk, Near- 


aii ly a million more dependents are on 
Business the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
Cooperation ministration than a year ago. There 


has been no appreciable diminution 
in the total of unemployed since a year ago. These facts 
worry Washington officials. These are the considerations 
which cause the President to seek rapprochement with 
bankers and business men. In the main they afford the 
acid test of the whole set of ideas which have prevailed 
under the New Deal. 

So the Administration is now ready to try a different 
approach to the problem. it is ready to overhaul some of 
its emergency recovery machinery. It is willing to co- 
operate with business heads who offer help in good faith. 
It is beginning to see that such cooperation is essential. 

On certain issues, however, there will be no compro- 
mising. The Administration is going straight ahead on 
huge relief projects. The financing of this must come 
from sale of government bonds and the Government in- 
tends to see to it that credit is forthcoming—from pri- 
vate sources, if possible, but through use of government 
central banking devices, if necessary. 

So the stage is set for a new era of relations between 
Government and business calculated to give new impetus 
to private employment. The hope is that business will 
revive during the next three or four months. These 
hopes are moderate, however. Actually Washington offi- 
cials will not be surprised if business lags. Therefore, 
plans are in the making to inject new stimulants, new 
kinds of stimulants, with emphasis on encouragement of 
private investors and private employers. 


NO ONE can pretend to know, of 
course, just what is in the mind of 
Mr. Roosevelt and his principal 
staff advisers. But one can take 
facts, acts, statements, plans, and 
conversations with many officials concerned, and put 
together a pattern of Washington influences which prob- 
ably gives a fairly accurate idea of prevailing adminis- 
tration attitudes. 

First, the hodge-podge of conflicting efforts must be 
fused into some master pattern. A start on this is being 
made under the direction of Donald Richberg. 

Second, restrictive policies of NRA and AAA and 
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other agencies must be modified to promote production, 


employment, and a higher standard of living. 

Third, monetary uncertainties are to be lessened. They 
can’t be entirely removed, but assurance will be given 
bit by bit that our currency will not be jiggled except in 
case of great necessity, and then only to preserve a mea- 
sure of stability in relation to other currencies. This is 
the so-called de facto stabilization. 

Fourth, budget balancing is not possible now. Gov- 
ernment must spend for relief, for public works, for loans 
to support various institutions, and to promote employ- 
ment. 

Fifth, Government must borrow from the banks and 
other private investors. And these banks must lend be- 
cause, if they don’t, government credit will be threatened 
and the bonds now held by banks will shrink in market 
value, making many banks insolvent. So the banks are 
“locked in.” The Government is reasonably sure the 
banks will continue to lend to the Government. If they 
don’t, of course, the Government will engage in central 
banking, exchanging bonds for central bank credits. 

Sixth, a little inflation is desired— inflation by the bank 
credit route. There are plans for bringing this about. 

Seventh, the President must keep control of Congress. 
Congress is likely to go to extremes on spending splurges. 
Such spending as there is must be in accordance with 
the Administration’s own coordinated plans. 

Eighth, conscious efforts must be made to promote 
business recovery even if some desirable reforms have 
to be deferred. 

Ninth, business will be patted on the back, perhaps 
even subsidized indirectly. But the pats on the back will 
be mainly for those who play ball with the Government. 

Tenth, labor will be favored, but not indiscriminately. 
There is a growing impatience among administration 
officials with labor extremists. Some friendly curbs for 
labor seem to be indicated. 

Eleventh, prices need to go higher, but there’s no g ‘eat 
hurry. And a better balance of prices between various 
groups of commodities is probably more important than 
a blanket rise of the general average price level. 

If you keep this outline of Administration attitudes in 
mind, you will be able to anticipate much of what Con- 
gress will do in the next session. 


THE incoming Congress will be a 
New Congress “spending” Congress, predominant- 

ly Democratic in both branches. But 
this will not mean much because both parties will be dis- 
posed to vote public funds freely. 

Republicans will coalesce more noticeably than in 
the last Congress, will present an organized opposition 
to many Administration proposals. But Republicans as 
a party will not be a strong conservative influence. They 
will lave a useful nuisance value because their opposi- 
tion will force more deliberate consideration of Adminis- 
tration proposals. 

Blocs and lobbies will exercise more decisive influ- 
ences than party organizations as such. Blocs will op- 
erate regardless of party and will shift the balance of 
power from time to time on different issues. Roosevelt 
broke the backs of some of the most powerful group 
lobbies in 1933, but they didn’t stay broken. The lobbies 
will be on the job more assiduously than ever next year, 
especially those representing labor, agriculture, and the 
veterans. ; 

Business groups will have opportunity and necessity 
to organize actively for legislative campaigns in the 
next Congress. They will be in a position to get in some 
good licks, to have real influence, if they go at it con- 
structively. They can’t fight the New Deal blindly and 
get away with it. But they can do a real job if they 
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thoughtfully recognize the problems of the Government 
and propose workable plans for dealing with things as 
they are. 


THE President will have much more 


difficulty in controlling Congress 
Roosevelt than he had during the honeymoon 
Control period of 1933. Yet on most issues 


he should be able to wangle through 
the measures he wants. 

Congress probably will go beyond the Administration’s 
recommendations on spending, on relief, public works, 
and the veterans’ bonus. There is reason to believe that 
Congress will vote the bonus—over a veto if necessary. 

Republicans and recalcitrants among the Democrats 
probably will be able to block extension of some emer- 
gency powers which expire during 1935. But this will not 
necessarily be a calamity. There will be a real testing of 
many New Deal concepts. 


THERE will be less emphasis on 


New new experiments. The whole spirit 
of the Administration these days is 
Legislation to try to patch up the legislation 


already enacted and to try to make 
it work more smoothly. This means there will be much 
tinkering with existing laws but not much in the way of 
brand new proposals. Only a few situations call for new 
legislation. 

Unemployment insurance and old-age pensions will 
get the right of way. It seems reasonably certain that ac- 
tion will be taken on both. Final legislation probably will 
be moderate—a sort of beginning. Business opinion will 
be given weight. It looks now as if the guiding principle 
will be to provide federal financial aid to states which 
take leadership in working out their own state systems 
of unemployment insurance and old-age pensions. 


OFFICIALS are thinking and talk- 


: ing about what will succeed the 
Substitute present NRA after next June. They 
for NRA have not yet jelled their ideas. No 


specific administration plan has 
been developed. There is some good guessing, however, 
along this line: 

Some form of industrial cooperation or combination 
will be continued. It probably will be largely voluntary 
so that industries can enter into it or stay out as they 
see fit. If they come in they will accept labor provisions 
similar to those now in force. 

“Collective bargaining” probably will be clarified, and 
tied up with stricter accountability of labor unions. 

In principle, new legislation will discourage price con- 
trol and production limitation. Natural resource indus- 
tries are likely to be given special treatment, however, 
with a large measure of government supervision over 
the entire industries. 


THE present Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act will not be greatly 
changed, but will be amended in 
various minor respects. Administrative policies will be 
modified. New emphasis will be put on encouragement of 
exports of surplus crops. A more solicitous attitude will 
be taken toward agricultural cooperative associations. 
And agricultural trades will be somewhat less harassed 
by officials, but strict regulation will continue. 

New federal regulation of commodity exchanges now 
seems almost certain. This is true especially as to grain 
exchanges, but there is a strong possibility that all com- 
modity exchanges will be subjected to new regulatory 
legislation. 

The Bankhead Cotton Control Act probably will not 
be applied to the 1935 crop. New ideas for cotton will be 
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offered in Congress by Senator Smith, however, unless 
all signs fail. 

On the whole, next year ought to be a good year for 
agriculture as measured by aggregate farm income. 
Acreage will be up, production will be up, but the best 
official farm forecasters here expect prices on the aver- 
age to run somewhat higher than the 1934 average. 
These forecasters point out, however, that some of this 
year’s good spots will be poor and some of this year’s 
poor spots good. 

The farm organizations are growing more conserva- 
tive on legislative policies. Thus the Frazier bill for re- 
financing all farm mortgages with greenbacks seems 
doomed; and the outright inflationists who last year 
claimed to speak for agriculture will not be able to draw 
much support from those quarters in the coming Con- 
gress. This is a point worth keeping in mind. 


THE Administration will sponsor 
remedial legislation for the rail- 
roads. And some relief will be pro- 
vided. It will not put the railroads on their feet because 
only a substantial increase in traffic can do that. 

The Railroad Coordinator’s powers will be continued 
and probably amplified. Mr. Eastman’s hands have been 
tied under present law in effecting labor economies. 

A Supreme Court decision on the railroad pension 
act is expected by April and this would give Congress 
a chance to pass a court-proof law before adjournment. 
You can depend on enactment of such a law if the present 
Act is held unconstitutional. 

Federal regulation of motor trucks is on the pro- 
gram. It probably will be inadequate from the viewpoint 
of those who want really effective regulation. 

Several railroads in great financial distress are now 
being diagnosed by government railroad authorities. A 
more liberal policy on government loans probably will 
be carried out. Some railroads are regarded as hope- 
less. These are roads whose records over a period of sev- 
eral years indicate that they could not be expected to 
carry their fixed charges even under normal traffic con- 
ditions. The Government will not try to keep these from 
going through reorganization. But railroads whose past 
records show that they could make the grade under nor- 
mal traffic conditions will be given such loans as are 
needed to tide them over. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Govern- 
ment’s big holding corporation, will have its life pro- 
longed. (It expires under present law on February 1, 
1935.) It may be given additional powers. 


Railroads 


THE threat of a government central 

bank of issue hangs over the heads 
Banks and of bankers. The threat will tend to 
Credit make bankers do what the Govern- 

ment wants them to do. This prob- 
ably accounts for the subsiding of open criticism of 
administration policies by bankers. 

Actually it is hard to find that the Administration 
really wants to set up a real central bank. It probably 
would be enough for the Government if it could be sure 
that the Federal Reserve Board and the governors of 
the Federal Reserve Banks would cooperate fully in 
carrying out the Government’s financing plans and an 
effective credit expansion program. This cooperation 
seems likely to be forthcoming. Therefore, no govern- 
ment central bank. And, therefore, continued bank fi- 
nancing of the Treasury, and ultimately much credit 
expansion. Thus central banking will do what a govern- 
ment central bank might do. 

The Treasury is extending its control over banking 
and credit agencies. Gradually the Federal Reserve 
System is becoming an arm of the Treasury. Steps are 
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being taken to tie the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency closer to the Treasury. Eventually the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation will be dovetailed 
into the Treasury. The Treasury may get control of the 
RFC and thus become part proprietor of the thousands 
of banks in which the RFC holds stock. 

Part of the strategy seems to be so completely to 
dominate banking that credit inflation can be forced, 
thus avoiding otherwise inevitable inflation of a more 
cyclonic character. 


WASHINGTON officials continue to 
insist that inflation can be con- 
trolled. Those schooled in monetary 
matters watch the quickening of the inflationary leaven. 
They think they now see a little more clearly the type 
of inflation that is coming. Signs now point toward bank 
credit inflation, an outgrowth of excessive deficit financ- 
ing by the Government, with Government getting 
stronger control over credit agencies. The “catching” 
may be precipitated by fear, by distrust of the future 
value of dollars, or by an upwelling of business con- 
fidence which would call into use the huge supplies of 
credit now dormant. Determination of which of these 
two influences will dominate depends on how skillfully 
the Administration frames and executes its program 
during the next six months. 

The time element remains highly uncertain. We have 
traveled far already on the road of inflation but con- 
comitant repressive policies of the Government have 
delayed the “catching.” Guesses as to the time when 
inflationary phenomena will become conspicuous range 
from the fall of 1935 to late in 1936. 


Inflation 


IF one could chart the course of 
business confidence in Roosevelt’s 
administration and the future of 
business the chart would show a 
very jagged line. The peak prob- 
ably would be shown in the first few months of the New 
Deal. The low probably would be recorded in August, 
1934. 

Business opposition, the belligerent mood, probably 
reached a peak last August also. Since then there seems 
to have been no marked gain in business support for 
the Roosevelt program but there has been a sort of 
acceptance of the inevitability of the set of ideas which 
now prevail at Washington. 

A certain minority seems reconciled to going along 
and making the best of the situation. They will try hard 
to get their share of such business as there is. 

The majority of business men, however, seem to have 
their fingers crossed, and their tongues in cheek. They 
are not sold on the efficacy of Washington policies. They 
have quieted down in their open criticisms but are not 
yet in the mood to venture much on new business plans 
or investments. 


Business 
Attitudes 


THE statistical low point of the 


depression probably is past. But 
How Long, how long will it take to restore 
All This? something roughly resembling busi- 


ness normality? There’s no way to 
foretell surely. All predictions are guesses. But the com- 
posite of thoughtful Washington opinion probably is 
this: 1935 will be a difficult year, perhaps a little better 
than 1934, but not much. 1936 will bring definite increase 
in construction, and the belated evidences of inflation— 
a hectic, troublesome year, with election furor smack 
in the middle of it. 
A reasonable view is that it will take at least five 
years to restore the country to business, economic and 
social health. 





In 50 years business men have wrought improvements 
which completely revolutionized the field of power 


Many of our ablest business men seem almost ready 
to give up the struggle to lift the nation out of this de- 
pression, because they feel that they are not trusted by 
the Administration, and that they have been blamed in- 
discriminately for all the ills which have overtaken us. 

Their inability to act decisively may be ascribed partly 
to a sense of injustice which wounds their self-esteem 
and partly to inability to grasp clearly the nature of the 
changes which are taking place. The situation thus cre- 
ated is serious and may even prove disastrous in this 
crisis of our affairs because the major problems which we 
facetoday cannot besolved without the aidof businessmen. 

For this unfortunate situation both sides must share 
the blame. Many of the accusations against business 
men have been unjust and their failures in leadership 
have been exaggerated, but the fact remains that they 
have not shown the capacity for leadership in this de- 
pression which their fathers showed 40 years ago. For 
this failure there must be a reason and I suggest that it 
is not because the men at the head of our basic industries 
today are less capable than their predecessors, but that 
they have been more highly specialized. 

The amazing successes which they have achieved in 
the past 50 years have been bought at a high price. To 
win them, they have been forced to become so overspe- 
cialized that when they are required, as they have been 
during the past five years, to deal with important ques- 
tions of social and political statesmanship they are as 
helpless as a. piano tuner called in to take out an appendix. 

No one is likely to deny that specialists are an essen- 
tial part of the mechanism of modern society, but it may 
well be that, for business men who aspire to positions of 
high command, specialization has been carried too far. I 


A Picture 


POLITICIANS to the contrary, American 
ways of living are largely the contribution 
of business men. The magnificent apparatus 
of trade is now jeopardized by increasing 
bureaucratic control. Intensive specialization 
explains the preoccupation of business men 
with their own problems, says Professor 
Cabot, but it should not excuse them from 
sharing with Government the responsibility 
for conditions which affect the conduct of 
business. Their genius is needed in the 
management of public affairs. — Editor 


Electricity is changing our way of life, not 
only in the factory but in the home as well 


suggest this because the achievements of business men 
in production, transportation, communication and dis- 
tribution in the past 50 years have brought us to the 
point where I believe that the most important problem 
of the nation is not how to produce wealth but what to 
do with it when it has been produced. 

The politicians quite naturally assume that this is 
their problem and not a problem for business men; but 
what we see as we watch them at work upon it is a vast 
number of men trained in other fields trying to apply 
business methods which they do not understand. The 
so-called “Brain Trust” is an example of what I mean. 

“Brain Trusts,” as Owen Young, one of the greatest of 
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Puzzle for Business Men 


By PHILIP CABOT 


Professor, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 


our business men, has pointed out, were invented and 
have been used by business men for a generation. The 
amazing advances in industrial technique which have 
revolutionized our whole way of life are primarily the 
work of a large number of “Brain Trusts.” 

Business men call them Research Departments, and 
they have learned by long and bitter experience to make 
a sharp distinction between the research worker and the 
application engineer. Admitting that the progress of 
the past 50 years is mainly the result of inventive genius, 
business men know that the inventor because of his 
genius is usually not qualified to make the practical ap- 
plications of his invention. They know that “the shoe- 
maker should stick to his last,” and therefore they do 
not ask a scientist to operate a turbine. 

But politicians apparently disregard or do not know 
this when they try their hands at business. We cannot 





blame them. They were not trained for business admin- 
istration, but we may perhaps be pardoned if we remark 
that much of the confusion which we see about us today 
is caused by the failure of politicians to recognize and 
adhere to principles which business men have forged in 
the fire of experience. 

But, if the politicians have failed to understand busi- 
ness principles, the business men have failed in an even 
greater degree to understand political principles. For 
three years after the panic of 1929 they tried to apply 
business and economic principles dating from the last 
century to a political situation that they did not attempt 
to grasp. They stood in the presence of a major shift in 
the social center of gravity of the nation, of which they 
seem to have been wholly unconscious. 

The result of this blindness has been a violent political 
upheaval caused by a revolt of masses of our citizens 
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ALL PHOTOS EWING GALLOWAY 


Increases in the speed of locomotion in 30 years have had far-reaching effects 
on our way of life. On Easter, 1910, one automobile appeared on Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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against alleged defects in the structure of our govern- 
ment. This has brought us to the brink of dictatorship. 


Receiver for a democracy 


DICTATORSHIP for a nation is the political name for 
what is known as receivership for a corporation. When 
popular governments become overexpanded, as they not 
infrequently do, dictatorship is the only method by which 
they can be deflated, because it is inconceivable that 
modern democracies with universal franchises should cut 
down their powers by popular vote. The major problem, 
it seems to me, which confronts the nation today is 
whether we can adjust ourselves to the new conditions 
so as to meet our obligations or whether we, too, must go 
into receivership. Since the framework of our govern- 
ment was set up, such radical changes in our manner of 
life have occurred that corresponding changes in the 
structure of our government may now be required if de- 
struction of it by violence is to be avoided. 

To the average business man this sort of talk will prob- 
ably seem academic and irritating. It may be irritating 
(most disagreeable truths are) but it is not academic, 
because it cannot be denied that the most important 
changes in our economic and social life during the last 
generation have been the work of business men. It is 
these changes which have created the political pressure 
for changes in our form of government, and if changes of 
this character must now be made it is the business men 
who have forced them upon us. 

By way of taking the curse off this proposition, let me 
say at once that it is not intended as an indictment. On 
the contrary, it is my considered opinion that, of the 
major groups of men charged with the responsibility for 
the nation’s welfare during the past generation, our 
business men have proved themselves the most creative 
and the most competent. But, if it is true that business 
men have been largely responsible for creating the 
changes which have brought us to this pass, they must 
carry on the work. 

Iam not advocating an oligarchy of business men. Our 
experience ought to have shown us that this would be a 
fatal error. What I suggest is the use of experts where 
experts are needed, buttressed, as they must be, by men 
of broader experience, instead of the employment of law- 
yers, professors and newspaper editors. These men are 
specialists doing work for which they were not trained 
and for which the business men are. But, in order to be 
useful in the present crisis, it is essential that business 
men should be prepared to take great risks in a united 
effort to pull the nation out of the hole. 

It can hardly be expected, however, that hard-headed 
business men should accept, without some effort to sub- 
stantiate it, the proposition that the major changes in 
our way of life have been made by business men because, 
if this is not true, they might perhaps be justified in 
washing their hands of responsibility. Space will not 
permit a complete statement of the whole case. All that 
I can do is to offer a few examples of what business men 
have done in (and to) this country in the years from 
1880 to 1930. This will serve to indicate my general line 
of thought. I take this period of 50 years because, having 
been present myself, I have some knowledge of what took 
place. 


Progressive increase of speed 


ONE of the most striking changes during that period 
was the progressive increase of speed in all departments 
of life and among almost all classes of people. From 
about 1880 to 1910 our railroad system was developed 
into a network covering the whole continent, over which 
passengers and freight could be hauled at high speed 
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and low cost. This period also covered practically the 
whole life cycle of the electric street railways which pro- 
vided rapid and convenient local transportation suppie- 
menting, and in some cases supplanting, the railroads for 
local and interurban passenger service. 

During the past 15 years, automobiles have come into 
such general use that the rising generation has practi- 
cally forgotten how to walk; and we can now see quite 
clearly the time when the airplane will compete with both 
the automobile and the railroad for passenger traffic. 
We can fairly say, therefore, that the speed of locomo- 
tion has more than doubled in this period, with deep and 
far-reaching effects on our way of life. This is the work 
of business men. 

The same acceleration can be observed in the field of 
communication. In 1880 the telephone was hardly more 
than an amusing mechanical toy. Today it is an essential 
tool for all members of the business community; and so- 
cial life in the upper and middle classes has been almost 
revolutionized by it. By the use of telephones and type- 
writers the business executive of 1930 could transact 
ten times as much business in a day as his father could, 
using the best methods known in 1880. 

We may note in passing that this process of accelera- 
tion has been a prime factor in transforming the basic 
industrial operations of the nation from a local to a na- 
tional scale; and that the present disposition of the 
national Government to take a hand in both the regula- 
tion and the operation of business is the direct result of 
the amazing improvements in transportation, communi- 
cation and business organization. This is the work of bus- 
iness men. 

Perhaps the most powerful agent in changing our way 
of life has been electric power which was developed en- 
tirely within this period. Its increasing use has produced 
a complete revolution, not only in the factory, but in the 
home. Applied to manufacturing, and aided by the orgar- 
ized inventive genius of the nation, it has provided every 
wage-earner with 30 slaves to do his bidding, making it 
possible to double his wages and reduce his working 
hours by one-third. Our enormous productive capacity 
which we do not know how to use is the child of inventive 
genius and electric power, trained and guided by bus- 
iness men. 


Changes have been too rapid 


THE list of the things that business men have done to us, 
or for us, during this period might easily be enlarged 
until no one would listen to it. In summary, they have 
completely altered the way of life of our urban popula- 
tion and they have done it so rapidly that we have been 
unable to adjust ourselves to such a rate of change. It is 
of more than passing interest to observe that this phe- 
nomenon was foretold by Henry Adams a generation 
ago in a prophecy which staggers us by its accuracy. It 
occurs in the chapter on “A Law of Acceleration” in his 
book, “The Education of Henry Adams.” 

Basing his estimate of the rate of acceleration on the 
increase in the coal output from 1840 to 1900, in the form 
of applied power, he concluded that the rate would 
double every ten years. He then proceeded to remark: 

A law of acceleration, definite and constant as any law of 
mechanics, cannot be supposed to relax its energy to suit the 
convenience of man. No one is likely to suggest a theory that 
man’s convenience had been consulted by Nature at any time, 
or that Nature has consulted the convenience of any of her 
creations. ...In every age man has bitterly and justly com- 
plained that Nature hurried and hustled him, for inertia al- 
most invariably has ended in tragedy.... 

Fifty years ago science took for granted that the rate of 
acceleration could not last. The world forgets quickly, but 
even today the habit remains of founding statistics on the 
faith that consumption will continue nearly stationary. Two 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The Other Side of TVA 


By PAUL H. HAYWARD 


Of the Staff of NATION’S BUSINESS 


Wirn press reports in- 
dicating that the National 
Resources Board will rec- 
ommend new federal en- 
terprises modeled after 
the youthful Tennessee 
Valley Authority, opposi- 
tion to such enterprises is 
becoming increasingly vo- 
cal, 

These reports indicate 
that the Board will also 
recommend establishment 
of a super “authority” to 
coordinate and direct all 
the little authorities. An- 
nual appropriations of 
from $400,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000 will be urged to fi- 
nance them, it is said, and 
President Roosevelt will 
suggest a program along 
this line to the coming 
Congress. 

This rising opposition, 
centering on the brief 
TVA experiment, has been 


‘little publicized as com- 


pared with the ample her- 
aldings TVA’s accomplish- 
ments have had from its 
own officers, press agents 
and others. It may be use- 
ful to point out, therefore, 
that while TVA Chairman 
Morgan glowingly de- 
scribes his organization 
as “a jewel of many fac- 
ets” and Socialist Norman 
Thomas declares it “the 
only genuinely socialistic project in 
the New Deal—a beautiful flower in 
a garden of weeds,” many citizens 
and taxpayers see it as a threat to 
their very existence. These citizens 
complain that, ironically enough, 
they must contribute to the tax mil- 
lions TVA is using to destroy them, 
and that they and new accretions of 
federal taxpayers will similarly help 
to destroy themselves in raising the 
proposed hundreds of millions for the 
projected expansion of the program. 











UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


TVA’s electric-appliance merchandising and other 
efforts to electrify homes irk the gas industry 


THE public has read and heard much 
concerning the many and beneficent 
aims and deeds of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. But there are other sides to the 
activities of TVA, and they are giving in- 
creasing concern to many citizens 


One of the complaining groups is 
the coal industry—miners and mine 
owners alike. Says the leader of the 
former, John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica: 

“It (TVA) can only mean vast in- 
creases in unemployment.” 

Mine owners, through a National 
Coal Association pamphlet, supply 
some supporting figures. The million- 
kilowatt-year output of TVA’s pro- 
posed hydro-electric plants, the Asso- 
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ciation declares, if pro- 
duced by coal burning 
plants, would require more 
than six million tons of 
coal yearly. Thus, the As- 
sociation points out, TVA 
hydro plants promise 
yearly to bring about: 

Elimination of 120,000 car- 
loads of coal (2,400 trains of 
50 cars each) and the rail 
employees required to oper- 
ate them. 

Loss of more than $12,000,- 
000 in railroad freight rev- 
enue (50 cents of each rail- 
road revenue dollar goes to 
labor). 

Taking of $6,000,000 annu- 
ally from mine employees’ 
pay envelopes. 

Loss of employment and 
pay to many others engaged 
in coal production and dis- 
tribution. 

Elimination of, in the ag- 
gregate, 6,000,000 work days. 

Permanent closing of hun- 
dreds of mines, upon which 
whole communities are de- 
pendent for support. 

Add to these effects of 
TVA the similar effects of 
other government water 
power projects — Grand 
Coulee, Bonneville, Fort 
Peck, Verde, Caspar-Al- 
cova, Boulder Dam, and 
Loup River—and the coal 
men’s alarm over this gov- 
ernment-sponsored threat 
to their already suffering 
industry is readily under- 
stood. They object that all 
these latter power projects have 
been authorized and are being fi- 
nanced ($126,250,000 allotted so far) 
by the Public Works Administration 
without specific congressional sanc- 
tion. They declare: 

That TVA hydro-electric power, ir- 
respective of the rate at which it 
may be sold to the public, will cost 
more per kilowatt to generate than 
equivalent steam-generated power 
there. 

That private power plants in the 
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Carolinas, Georgia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi at 
the end of 1932 had facilities for sup- 
plying more than double the existing 
demand and consumption of power. 

That in the face of this surplus of 
facilities and power TVA contem- 
plates duplicating more than 60 per 
cent of those facilities and itself gen- 
erating more power than the total 
present demand in the entire area. 

That power consumption in the 
TVA area will have to increase 350 
per cent to provide a market for all 
present power there plus TVA’s pro- 
posed power. 

Only the highlights of the Coal As- 
sociation case have been touched 
here. A concluding point should be 
added, however—the Coal Associa- 
tion’s answer to the question, “Who 
pays for it?” It follows: 

Higher costs of hydro-electric power 
as compared with steam power represent 
a hidden but no less real and inescapable 
burden upon the American pocketbook. 
These costs must be met from some 
source, either through rates or through 
subsidies. If the consumer of high-cost 
hydro-electric power pays the full cost, 
then his electricity bill ... will be higher 
than need be. If the consumer is not 
charged the full cost, then the Amer- 
ican taxpayer foots the bill for the dif- 
ference. 

Further attacks on TVA were 
loosed at the Coal Association’s re- 
cent convention in Washington. The 
Association’s government relations 
committee, reporting President Roo- 
sevelt’s announcement on Oct. 16 that 
“increased funds for the Tennessee 
Valley development and expansion of 
similar projects in other sections” 
would be one of the main objectives 
in the coming year, said: 

“In the debauched state of the pub- 
lic mind on the subject of federal ap- 
propriations for local enterprises it 
is going to be necessary for the bi- 
tuminous industry to fight most 
strenuously to protect its interests 
against such unfair and unjustifiable 
public competition.” 


More harm than good promised? 


THE committee recommended fur- 
therance of the Association’s educa- 
tional campaign concerning “the cost 
to taxpayers of power production in 
the Tennessee Valley territory,” and 
the convention itself resolved: 


That the hydro-electric power develop- 
ment now being initiated by the TVA and 
by other government agencies ... is 
without economic or social justification 
and, on the contrary, is wasteful, extrava- 
gant and destructive and ought to be 
speedily halted. The consummation of 
this program will increase unemploy- 
ment ... dislocate and destroy private 
industry ... effect direct losses of incal- 
culable amount upon the coal industry 
and related business, upon the railroads, 
and upon the privately owned public 
utilities, will impose new, large and un- 
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necessary burdens upon the American 
taxpayers, and, taken in its entirety, this 
stupendous water-power development is 
calculated to retard rather than promote 
recovery. 


An outspoken critic 


SO much for the opposition of the 
coal industry in general. Most out- 
spoken single critic within the indus- 
try is Appalachian Coals, Inc., mar- 
keting agency for some 250 bitumi- 
nous coal mines in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and the Virginias, and therefore 
vitally concerned by TVA’s program. 
This organization’s booklet, “Debunk- 
ing the TVA,” issued late in October, 
opens with this quotation from the 
Shannon.Committee’s report to Con- 
gress in 1933: 

“The entrance of the Government 
into commercial and industrial un- 
dertakings ... for the purpose of com- 
peting with the business establish- 
ments and livelihood of its citizens, 
is therefore, in general, repugnant to 
our fundamental democratic institu- 
tions and aspirations.” 

Then, through 22 colorful pages, 
the company expresses its views of 
TVA competition and consequences 
in such statements as these: 


The mining of coal is a major industry 
of the region. It is threatened with ruth- 
less annihilation by the TVA’s obsession 
for flooding this area with a vast torrent 
of government subsidized, “cheap” hy- 
dro-electric power. 

The Electrification of America is a fine 
slogan which cloaks a multitude of sins. 
“Cheap” electric power and low-priced 
refrigerators and washing machines 
make a noise like social welfare which, 
however, is but a hollow sham when ob- 
tained by government chiseling. 

If TVA does not succeed in marketing 
its power, its elaborate, hypothetical fi- 
nancial set-up, whereby prospective pow- 
er revenues are to defray operating ex- 
penses and amortize capital costs, is 
knocked into a cocked hat. 

When, as and if TVA finds itself with 
a huge investment in power facilities and 
an enormous supply of electric power, it 
must, for its own salvation, go ahead to 
provide an outlet for it; namely, must de- 
velop and organize a power market not 
now existent. That means the promotion 
of government-subsidized industries in 
direct competition with existing private 
industries. This promotion has already 
started. 

The shot-gun wedding of Knoxville. 
TVA has purchased at a price of $6,- 
000,000 the existing electric light and 
power system at Knoxville. It was a 
“negotiated sale” with TVA naming the 
price and the private company given the 
alternative of accepting TVA’s proposi- 
tion or seeing itself wiped out by. con- 
struction, by the city, with PWA funds, 
of a duplicate system supplied with TVA 
power. An unwilling seller, the company 
has appeal to no impartial forum. It had 
no legal recourse to the courts for a fair 
appraisal of the value of its property. 
TVA did not seize its property. TVA 
merely said—sell to us at our price or else 
we, in conjunction with the city and the 
PWA, will put you out of business. [Com- 
pletion of the sale has been blocked.] 


Thus are the issues joined between 











TVA and the coal industry. A con- 
ciliatory gesture by TVA—Chairman 
Morgan’s allocation of $100,000 for 
research into ways and means of ex- 
panding uses for coal—roused a sug- 
gestion that this include an inquiry 
into the relative cost of steam and 
hydro-generated power in the Valley. 
Dr. Morgan outlined a basis for such 
an inquiry and also TVA’s research 
plans at the recent Coal Association 
convention but at this writing the 
Association has taken no official ac- 
tion toward joining with TVA in ei- 
ther. One puzzled coal man pointed 
out to Dr. Morgan that the Federal 
Bureau of Mines and Geological Sur- 
vey have been conducting coal re- 
search for many years with public 
funds. “But now,” he concluded, ‘‘in 
order to save the ordinary budget we 
withdraw support from the Bureau 
and the Geological Survey—and then 
we find that TVA has $100,000 to do 
their work with.” 


Utilities aren’t suing 


THE opposition of privately owned 
public utilities to TVA is patent but 
some elaboration may prove of inter- 
est. It is significant that in spite of 
TVA’s competitive threat Valley 
power companies are not. parties to 
the legal proceedings brought to 
block TVA acquisition of their prop- 
erties. On the contrary, Vice Pres- 
ident R. W. Lamar, of the Tennessee 
Public Service Company, recently 
testified before the Tennessee Rail- 
road and Public Utilities Commission 
that competition with TVA would 
have “very serious and disastrous 
results” and that ‘under all the cir- 
cumstances” the Commission should 
approve sale of his company’s proper- 
ties to TVA. Similarly Alabama Pow- 
er Company officials refused stock- 
holders’ request that the company 
sue TVA and cancel sale to TVA of 
certain northern Alabama properties. 
The company’s only means of avoid- 
ing destructive competition from an 
agency “backed by federal funds,” 
officials pointed out was to sell, 
though—according to later testimony 
—it involved a loss to the company 
of some $1,783,000 on the properties 
involved. But while these companies, 
under threat of the TVA “shotgun,” 
abstain from legal proceedings, their 
officials decry the situation. 

An example was the address of 
President Wendell L. Wilkie, of the 
Commonwealth and Southern Cor- 
poration, parent organization of sev- 
eral affected companies, before the 
recent Investment’ Bankers Associa- 
tion convention. Government compe- 
tition with private business as ex- 
emplified by the TVA, he declared, 
is a direct challenge to private in- 
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TVA hydro power’s threat to the coal industry is here indicated. The heavily out- 
lined area is the Valley proper; lightly outlined areas are coal fields, and the num- 
erals on the triangles show the number of million tons of coal produced annually 


dustry on a scale hitherto unknown. 

TVA’s “low” rates are illusory, he 
maintained, declaring that most pri- 
vate electric utility operating com- 
panies are today selling power at 
lower rates than TVA, taking into 
account the same factors. 

TVA’s self-determined allowance 
for taxes—five per cent of the whole- 
sale price of electric energy—he de- 
clared was but a tenth of the taxes 
actually paid by privately owned 
plants in the same territory. 

He pointed to PWA gifts to munic- 
ipalities desiring TVA power of tax 
funds covering 30 per cent of the 
cost of building transmission and dis- 
tribution systems. 

TVA’s writing down of the Muscle 
Shoals steam and hydro plants from 
their original cost of $60,000,000 to 
$25,000,000, he declared, amounts to 
an outright 60 per cent subsidization. 

Further, Mr. Wilkie declared, TVA 
employees travel at reduced rates on 
railroads; TVA railroad freight is 
hauled at not more than two-thirds 
of the rate private power companies 
have to pay; TVA letters, advertising 
matter, and bills go by franked mail, 
and TVA financing is at low interest 


rates, based on the national credit. 

“Apply all these differentials to 
privately owned electric operating 
companies,” he concluded, ‘‘and you 
will find their rates much below the 
TVA rates.” 


Questioning the “‘yardstick”’ 


THE point raised by Mr. Wilkie 
concerning the actual “‘cheapness” of 
TVA rates leads to related criticisms 
concerning the “electrical yardstick” 
which TVA has set up. Establish- 
ment of this “yardstick” for measur- 
ing relative costs of public and pri- 
vate power operation was one of 
TVA’s chief announced purposes. 

Critics question first whether, in 
view of the many variables entering 
into power costs in different locali- 
ties, such a “yardstick” is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, of any value. 

Second, they question TVA’s 
“yardstick” per se. 

Countering TVA’s claim thet all 
costs to which privately owned u1tili- 
ties are properly subject were in- 
cluded in calculating the TVA rates, 
they point to such fundamental dif- 
ferences in TVA costs and their own 


as these: 


Private companies must pay approxi- 
mately seven per cent interest on cap- 
ital; TVA is financed through govern- 
ment borrowings at approximately four 
per cent. 

TVA, blessed with an elastic book- 
keeping system, can charge whatever 
sums it pleases to flood control and navi- 
gation in its dam construction program, 
whereas private hydro-electric compa- 
nies must charge all dam costs, often in- 
cluding such locks and channels as gov- 
ernment may require, to power. 

Many of TVA’s financing, promotional, 
developmental and other incidental costs 
are stood by other government agencies. 
Private industry must pay all such costs 
itself. 


In addition they enumerate many 
taxes private utilities pay but which 
TVA does not. In Alabama, for in- 
stance, these include the state gener- 
ation tax, federal tax on electric en- 
ergy, corporation tax, franchise tax, 
state and local gasoline tax, and gen- 
eral ad valorem state and county 
taxes. These last include school tax- 
es, the extent of which may be gaug- 
ed from the fact that of the $2,125,- 
000 of all forms of taxes paid in 1933 
by the Alabama Power Company, 
more than $800,000 went for school 
purposes. 
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These critics further declare that, 
atop all these favorable factors, TVA 
has based the rates under which it 
declares Muscle Shoals to be in “‘yard- 
stick’ operation upon expectations of 
increased domestic current consump- 
tion that are far too rosy. Such con- 
sumption must increase two to four 
times (the present annual average 
is 600 kilowatt hours) if TVA rates 
are to approach economic justifica- 
tion, these critics assert. Questioning 
whether even TVA’s double-barrelled 
effort to build load—through the low- 
ered rates themselves and lowered 
appliance costs—can succeed, they 
point to a recent United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce report which says: 


Experience has shown that cheap pow- 
er alone is not sufficient inducement to 
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bring about wholesale house electrifica- 
tion. Other factors, such as income, ap- 
pliance costs, competitive services, and 
the like must be considered. ... Even 
with substantial reductions in equip- 
ment cost and energy cost it is question- 
able whether the economic status of the 
potential “electrified home” customer is 
such that the growth of home electrifi- 
cation can be greatly accelerated, unless 
forced by some artificial stimulus such 
as government subsidy. 


Many of the objections and criti- 
cisms which the electric power indus- 
try is raising to TVA are being 
echoed in increasing volume by an- 
other group—the gas industry. 

Gas companies in the Valley, no 
less than privately owned power com- 
panies, are finding TVA a serious 
threat. Particularly irksome to the 
gas industry is TVA’s ramified tax- 


financed efforts to “electrify the 
American home.” They are respond- 
ing with a drive of their own to make 
homes “all gas” and have adopted 
numerous and reportedly effective 
means to that end. (See page 55.) 
Some of the gas industry’s specific 
objections to TVA, and also the tem- 
per with which it is meeting TVA 
competition were indicated by indus- 
try spokesmen at the recent conven- 
tion of the American Gas Association. 
“The Federal Government denies 
that the TVA is subject to state con- 
trol,” said Association President 
H. O. Caster. “This means that, re- 
gardless of the desire of any com- 
munity or state and in violation of 
state laws, TVA can build plants and 
(Continued on page 44) 








UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Dr. E. W. Sheets, formerly in charge 
of the Beltsville project 


Evmence to demonstrate the inability of the Fed- 
eral Government and other public agencies to execute 
construction work economically where these agencies 
are entering the construction business and doing the 
work by the “day labor system” is being gathered by 
the Associated General Contractors. The contractors 
point out that under the “day labor system” the Gov- 
ernment acts as contractor, inspector and accountant 
with no independent check on cost or quality of the 
work. They insist that the taxpayer who is contrib- 
uting millions for relief is entitled to a fair return. 

Government officials maintain that their problem is 
one of relief and that unemployed of all classes must 
be cared for while private contractors would use only 
men experienced in the construction field. 

The contractors reply that experienced construction 
men constitute a major position of the unemployed 
needing relief; that at least 70 per cent of construc- 
tion’s own employees need relief while 87 per cent of 
those given work relief are turned into the construc- 
tion field. They further point out that the work under- 
taken by “day labor” includes city halls, dams, roads 
and other projects, which can only be properly built 
with experienced men; that contractors would provide 
employment and serve the same relief need and, in 
addition, guarantee improvements of real quality at 
lesser cost to the taxpayer. 

As to comparative costs, they point to the Govern- 
ment building project at Beltsville, Md., where $450,000 
additional funds were needed to finish the work under 
the day labor plan, and to experiments carried on in 
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Edw. J. Harding, Managing Director, and Burt L. Knowles 
of the Executive Board of A. G. C. examine reports of the 


cost of “day labor” building 


various state road building projects. Under these ex- 
periments, bids were asked from private contractors 
and then the job was done by the day labor method. In 
every case where figures are available, day labor costs 
were higher than the private bids. 

The A. G. C. has taken its case before. the Walsh 
Committee of the Senate which is investigating rela- 
tionships between contractors and employees on U. S. 
construction and before the Shannon Committee in- 
vestigating government competition with private in- 
dustry. They plan to urge remedial legislation on the 
floor of Congress. 
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Members of the works councils are elected by the workers in the various plants. 
They deal with the management on questions of hours, wages and working conditions 


Blazing the Trail to Labor Peace 


By HERBERT COREY 


WE asked Mr. Corey to go to Detroit and talk with 
General Motors workers, foremen, superintendents and 


executives and to give us an impressionistic picture 


of the human side of employer-employee relationships 


affecting 140,000 men. Here is his story of one com- 


pany's attempt to solve a problem which, unsolved, is 


a perpetual brake on efficiency 


Jor SANDERS leaves his house 
every morning at 7:30, and enters 
factory Gate No. 3. He punches his 
card and starts work at a bench. 

A few minutes later, Henry G. 
Laird arrives at the plant office, 
opens a door marked ‘‘General Man- 
ager” and sits down at a desk. 

Both are in the same business, 
working for the same owner. Both 
have jobs dependent on the continu- 
ing success of the business. Two 
glass partitions and a brick wall 
physically separate Laird and Sand- 
ers. Greater obstacles may separate 
their mental attitudes toward each 
other if they have no medium of mu- 
tual understanding. 

If the plant is small, Laird and 
Sanders are probably personally ac- 
quainted. When something goes 
wrong, they talk it over. But if the 
plant has several thousand employ- 


ees, it is impossible for Laird to know 
all of his men or realize their prob- 
lems. A system of representation is 
required by which workers elect des- 
ignated spokesmen or works coun- 
cils to keep Laixd informed on actual 
shop conditions. 

Frequently Laird has some devel- 
opments from the management side 
that he wants to relay through the 
ranks. Ideas flowing in both direc- 
tions over this two-way channel in 
industry typify employee represen- 
tation at its best. 

To investigate the theory and prac- 
tice of this form of collective bar- 
gaining, NATION’S BUSINESS sent me 
to Detroit where the General Motors 
Corporation, through its president, 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., has just issued 
a basic labor policy setting forth the 
rights and procedure of its 140,000 
factory employees in dealing with 
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management. However, employee 
representation has been functioning 
in all plants of this organization for 
more than a year. My first discovery 
was that both workers and manage- 
ment are pleased with it. Not satis- 
fied but pleased. Both sides realize 
that bugs are still to be found in it. 
It is not yet fool proof. But it is work- 
ing better than any other plan that 
has been tried and both sides are 
sure it will be made to work better. 

It is not a “company union” and it 
is not a device by which labor at- 
tempts to share the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of management. It is a 
plan by which the workman is learn- 
ing to appreciate the problems that 
management must meet and the men 
in the office to understand what the 
men in the shops think is fair. 

This plan is based upon the crea- 
tion of a wholly voluntary organiza- 
tion—not a union and not dues-pay- 
ing—by the hourly wage-workers in 
the various plants of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. The theory was 
that if no dues were paid there would 
be no temptation for ambitious mem- 
bers to resort to demagogic methods 
to get and hold lucrative posts. 

It is true that the initiative came 
from the management, but it is 
equally true that, from the begin- 
ning, management recognized that it 
would defeat its own ends by even 
the slightest interference with the 
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operations of the works councils. 
Perfect independence on their part 
was essential to success. If the work- 
ers suspected that their councils were 
only a disguised form of company 
union, the plan would not only fail as 
an instrument for collective bargain- 
ing but an impetus would be provided 
toward the older forms of labor or- 
ganization which represent the view 
that labor should be an essential mon- 
opoly. 

Sixty-five to 90 per cent of the 
hourly-wage employees of the cor- 
poration in an election arranged and 
conducted exclusively by their own 
committees voted for representatives 
to works councils in the various 
plants. These councils number from 
seven to 30 men, according to the 
number of men employed in the 
plants. The idea was suggested by 
the management but the individual 
plan adapted to each plant’s local 
condition was developed by the men 
themselves. They fashioned their 
own representation system, drafted 
their constitution and by-laws and 
devised ways and means to meet fi- 
nancial obligations. Their revenue is 
derived chiefly from benefit social 
affairs, some of which have ranged 
up to gatherings of 12,000 workers 
and their families. Broadly speaking, 
works councils deal with manage- 
ment on these matters: 


Problems to be dealt with 


HOURS of labor; wage rates; work- 
ing conditions; safety and accident 
prevention; promotion of health; 
welfare of employees; efficiency and 
economy of operations; all other mat- 
ters affecting employees’ interest, di- 
rectly or indirectly.... 
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Membership is voluntary and open 
to both men and women. Each elects 
by secret ballot one member of the 
works council in the plant for a one- 
year term. Some of the workers sus- 
pected that “company yes-men” 
would be elected. But in actual prac- 
tice there have been few examples of 
this. On the contrary, the elected 
representatives apparently have a 
sincere desire to present the rights 
and problems of their constituents to 
management. Naturally, some have 
displayed less ability than others and 
fall by the wayside when they seek 
re-election. Almost without excep- 
tion, these spokesmen for fellow 
workers sense the responsibilities of 
their position. Sometimes they have 
to assert their own rights as evi- 
denced by a works council chairman 
who quite properly asked a company 
executive why he had come to their 
meeting when not invited. 

The answer was not satisfactory. 

“We must ask you to leave the 
room,” said the chairman, and the 
executive left. 

Works councils in all plants meet 
alone behind closed doors. They may 
call in any supervisory executive 
from the president down if necessary 
to clear up a point of pressing im- 
portance. They maintain their own 
headquarters, records, and minutes 
of meetings. 

The councilmanic hackle does not 
bristle nowadays. Not only do coun- 
cilmen recognize that the corporation 
does not wish to interfere even by a 
veiled hint with the operations of the 
councils, but that such a procedure 
would destroy their reciprocal use- 
fulness. 

“Not that we don’t have trouble 
now and then,” said a corporation 
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spokesman, candidly. “Some of the 
men of the management have not 
quite gotten it into their heads that 
they are to let the councils alone, 
There have been instances of inter- 
ference. We stopped it when we 
found it, but it always made trouble.” 

At first considerable suspicion was 
encountered with employee represen- 
tation: 

“Just another company union,” 
said many men. 


Interference with the foremen 


FOREMEN discovered that the pro- 
posed councils would have authority 
to deal with them on behalf of the 
men and resented what at first 
seemed an affront to their dignity. It 
is a recognized policy in General 
Motors that foremen shall have au- 
thority over the men in their gangs. 
A foreman is held responsible for 
hiring and firing in order to get outa 
proper quantity and quality of out- 
put. One man who had been fired 
asked for reinstatement: 

“Tl not give you back your job,” 
said the foreman. ‘You didn’t grease 
your machine. You’re fired and you'll 
stay fired.” 

“Is that so?” was the snappy re- 
tort. “T’ll go to the works council.” 

The workman proved to the satis- 
faction of the works council that he 
had not greased his machine because 
there was no grease. Not only that; 
he showed that there was no grease 
can on the job and that he had asked 
for grease four times and had been 
turned down. 

Immediately, the council submit- 
ted the evidence to the management 
with a request that the workman be 
reinstated. The management re- 





Each General Motors foreman has authority over the men in his group and schools 
for foremen are part of the training which qualifies them for this responsibility 
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viewed the case and the workman 
was reinstated as requested. 

It is frankly admitted that the 
weakest spot in the plan is the fact 
that there is as yet a gap between 
the workers and the men they have 
elected to represent them in some of 
the works councils. This may be 
ascribed in part at least to the fact 
that the members of the councils are 
hard at work all day, and the only 
time they have to meet their consti- 
tuents is at noon or after hours. A 
tired man often does not 
want to talk shop, yet many 
of the councilmen use their 
own gasoline driving about 
at night to visit the men 
they represent. 

The activities of the or- 
ganizations are broadening, 
too. They have taken over 
a part of the welfare work, 
are giving entertainments 
and dances, and one council 
is preparing to open a down 
town club house where the 
men and women may meet 
at night and have a good 
time. In the past summer, 
too, councils successfully 
directed several excursions 
to the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago. 

Dealing with manage- 
ment remains their most 
important function, how- 
ever. A typical report was 
that made by the AC Spark 
Plug Co. Employees’ Asso- 
ciation to its members, cov- 
ering the period from Sep- 
tember, 1933, to March, 1934. In part 
it states that: 


A total of 148 requests were made to 
the AC management, dealing with em- 
ployment, working conditions, wages, 
hours of employment, accident preven- 
tion and other vital subjects. The great 
majority were accepted by the AC man- 
agement and all were handled in a mu- 
tually satisfactory manner. Major ac- 
complishments obtained consisted of 
wage increases and improved working 
conditions. 


Each request was then stated and 
the manner of disposition set out. 
The bonus rate was revised upward 
and the method of figuring so sim- 
plified that “each employee can know 
his earnings as soon as he learns the 
rate of efficiency credited to the group 
in which he works.” 

The washrooms were imprcved at 
a considerable cost to the company. 

Rubber gloves and aprons were 
provided for employees in a certain 
department; lights were changed; 
tracks were cemented down to make 
trucking easier; “blankers” were 
given “credit for the scrap made in 
the secondary operation,” a credit to 
which they had long believed them- 
Selves entitled; shop equipment was 


altered, moved, or improved; venti- 
lating systems were installed, wage 
rates were equalized between men 
working in the same department; 
lockers were provided where street 
clothes could be stored safely; the 
parking space was policed, heating 
arrangements improved, and the jan- 
itors given metal containers for 
waste. 

Request No. 20: Department 45 sug- 


gests that instead of cutting down hours 
on old men that the new men be laid off. 





BALL & WANEK 
Laurence Goodrick, a punch press operator, is 
chairman of the council of the AC spark plug plant 


This has been taken up with Mr. Proctor 
and he will see that fairness is shown. 

Request No. 23: Group 42-3-3 wish that 
the management would make an investi- 
gation regarding the unfairness of work- 
ing hours and wages in their group. This 
has been taken up with Messrs. Brewer 
and Proctor and they will see that some 
method is worked out to give proper dis- 
tribution of hours. 

Request No. 27: Take care of the steam 
from the washer as it bothers the work- 
ers considerably. Steam has been taken 
care of. 

Request No. 74: Alma McCracken 
would like a shade to the window in 
front of where she works. Shade has 
been provided. 

Request No. 78: Departments 44 and 
43 would appreciate an increase in 
wages. Due to the fact that the code 
limits them to 40 hours a week, they feel 
that their present wages are too low. 
Rates in these departments relative to 
numerous other departments through 
the plant. Cannot see any recommenda- 
tion for increase at present unless upon 
individual’s merits. 


A study of the reports made by the 
works councils in the various plants 
operated by the corporation shows 
that four out of five of the requests 
approved by the councils are settled 
on the spot by the management. If 
the disposition is unsatisfactory the 
councils have the right of appeal all 
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the way up to the president of the 
corporation or to the Automobile La- 
bor Board. 

“I want to kick about the ham in 
the ham sandwiches served at the 
cafeteria,” said a complaint before 
the works council in one of the plants. 

“For Pete’s sake,” a councilman 
barked at him. ‘‘We come here to talk 
about serious things and you beef 
about your sandwich zg 

“Listen, guy,” said the workman. 
“When a fellows hungry there’s 
nothing more important 
than the ham in his ham 
sandwich.” 

The works councils have 
adopted the rule that every 
complainant shall be heard. 
This complainant was per- 
mitted to send out to the 
cafeteria and with his own 
dime buy a run-of-the-mine 
sandwich. Then he took it 
to the bench, the council- 
men following at his heels, 
and with the micrometer 
demonstrated that the ham 
in that sandwich was just 
three-one-thousandths of 
an inch thick. 

“There’s got to be more 
ham in the sandwiches,” 
was the decision of the 
works council. 

The management was 
notified to this effect; the 
concessionaire who had 
been selling shadow sand- 
wiches was thrown out. In 
another plant, the works 
council heard that hair had 
been found in the cafeteria butter. 
The man who ran the cafeteria was 
sent for: 

“Clean up,” ordered the council, 
“and we mean clean up. Or else——” 

I will admit that all this is a record 
of petty, inconsiderable, unpleasant 
transactions which were only impor- 
tant to a few hundred workmen. But 
I maintain that nothing more signifi- 
cant has been told in all of the nu- 
merous institutes where pundits have 
addressed each other on the labor 
problem. It is an evidence that the 
wage earners in one of the greatest 
labor employing corporations in the 
world have not only been given a 
voice on conditions they encounter in 
their daily work, but that the voice is 
being heard. 

I know nothing at first hand of the 
conditions which brought about the 
textile strike, but I am convinced 
that, if the textile workers had had 
the same relation to textile manage- 
ment that exists in the General Mo- 
tors’ plants today, that strike would 
not have occurred. 

“My old man ran a big blacksmith 
shop,” said one man. “He worked 20 

(Continued on page 56) 








Swapping Self-Reliance for Dollars 


By GARLAND R. FARMER 


Editor, Henderson “Times,” Henderson, Texas 


A MAN who has viewed our present relief system 


at first hand as a member of his local relief board 


sounds a warning based, not on theories, but on 


actual experiences in the system’s working 


Tue theory of a great government 
reaching down into its hypothetical 
right pocket and paying out billions 
of dollars to give work to the unem- 
ployed, even if the jobs must be made 
for the occasion, is a_ beautiful 
thought. 

If this money went only to those 
in dire need, which was the original 
intention, it would be a fine practice; 
but having been out on the firing line 
as county chairman of a board direct- 


ing this employment and relief I have 
found how impossible it is to get the 
real truth in every case. 

Take any typical American city or 
community. Usually a certain num- 
ber of citizens actually need help. The 
city or community, instead of taking 
care of them, knows relief money is 
flowing freely. So overzealous citizens 
in power paint the picture as badly 
as possible to get as much federal 
money as the story will pull. 


The home town chamber of com- 
merce and newspapers then boast 
about how much money they have 
been able to obtain. 

Not only do the real needy crowd 
in for relief, but thousands of border- 
line cases appear with great antici- 
pation and pitiful pleas. 

They took care of themselves in 
the past when there were no federal 
relief funds, but now, knowing that 
many millions of dollars are to be 
spent, they suddenly decide they can 
no longer do so. They are willing to 
trade their self-reliance, and often 
their self-respect and honesty, for a 
few government dollars. 

That is the danger which I can see 
out here living among the people I 
love. 

Iam a loyal supporter of our Presi- 
dent and his wonderful program to 


CHARLES DUNN 


The leaders of our communities encourage them to accept relief by gouging every possible dollar 
from the seemingly inexhaustible pocket-book of the Government 
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lead the nation back to normalcy, but 
I can see what we are doing to the 
character of our citizens when we 
teach them to be dependent on our 
Government. 

Where is the fighting spirit and re- 
sourcefulness of the individual of 
yesterday? 

Today, as I see hundreds of my fel- 
low citizens drive into our county 
seat in their cars, wasting day after 
day and gallon after gallon of gaso- 
line, waiting to get on the Govern- 
ment’s made-relief pay roll to go out 
and clear roads that will never be 
used, I am reminded of the experi- 
ences of my next-door neighbor, my 
father and thousands of other pa- 
triots of the past generation. 

This patriarch, at the end of the 
Civil War, found himself in a much 
worse financial condition than any 
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man I know on the federal pay roll, 
but he did not go to the Government 
pleading for financial assistance. 

Even had he done so, the Govern- 
ment had not conceived the idea of 
being a Santa Claus, and this man 
had no thought except to meet the 
situation himself. 

He improvised a crude plow but 
had no horse and no money with 
which to buy one. He learned, how- 
ever, that his father had a young 
bull. 

So the young bull was brought in 
from the pasture, harness was made 
for him, and he proved fairly satis- 
factory “horse power” for the mak- 
ing of a small crop which was the 
foundation of an excellent estate. 

Contrast that with today. 

The young couple now getting mar- 
ried want complete furnishings for 


the whole house, overstuffed and ex- 
pensive. Too, they can hardly see how 
they can get along without a car. 

Even their parents have grown 
willing to throw themselves upon the 
Government, community chest or 
other charitable organization, rather 
than part with their automobile and 
other luxuries. 

And we, the supposed leaders of 
our respective communities, not only 
allow them to do so, but apparently 
encourage them by gouging every 
dollar possible out of the Govern- 
ment. 

As chairman of the press com- 
mittee and member of the publicity 
committee I was among the thou- 
sands of people who attended the last 
annual convention of one of the larg- 
est regional chambers of commerce. 

(Continued on page 60) 





When Business Goes on Strike 
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John A. Hartford, left, president of A & P appears with his attorney, 
Joseph C. Hostetler, at the start of the conference called by NLRB 


No MORE startling action was ever 
taken by an employer than by the A & P 
when, in answer to a strike, it promptly 
shut down its hundreds of stores in 
Cleveland. The A & P is certainly one of 
the best known business institutions in 
the United States—its 15,000 red fronts 
face us everywhere; it is equally one of 
the least known, because its stock is 
closely held and its management is not 
given to self-exploitation. 

Many of its customers do not know 
that its real name is The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company. In the New York 
telephone book you can find it under 
“A & P Tea Co see Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co.” In the Washington book 
one finds “Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co (For other listings see Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co).” 

Nor do most folk know the dominating 


figures of the company, George L. and 
John A. Hartford. Their recording in 
“Who's Who” is typical of the men and 
of the company: 


Hartford, George L.; chmn. bd. of dirs. 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. Ad- 
dress: 420 Lexington Av., New York, 
N.Y. 

Hartford, John A.; pres. Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co. Address: 420 
Lexington Av., New York, N.Y. 


To the executives of the company they 
are known as “Mr. John” and “Mr. 
George.” 

Their father started the business in 
Vesey Street in 1859 on the lower West 
side of Manhattan. Now it operates in 
35 states and in two Canadian provinces. 
Its net income in the year ended Febru- 
ary 28, 1931, was thirty millions and in 


the year ended February 28, 1934, twenty 
millions. It pays from three to four mil- 
lions in federal taxes and has in the past 
few years increased its holdings of gov- 
ernment securities from four to forty 
millions. If you want to know what its 
stock sells for look in the Curb list (un- 
der G for “Great” and not A for “Atlan- 
tic”). Its non-voting common stock sold 
as high as 150 and as low as 122 in the 
first eight months of this year; its pre- 
ferred hangs around 125. 

The strike was settled to the satisfac- 
tion of the Company. It was the last 
thing the strikers expected—that a strike 
should be met by the closing of hundreds 
of stores. It was strike meet strike. 

There are plenty of employers who are 
almost at the point of striking if by 
strike we mean quitting work because 
they are in doubt as to how worth while 
their work is under present conditions— 
either in money return or in the feeling 
of satisfaction over a good job well done. 
Not once but a dozen times lately vis- 
itors to this office have said: 

“Why do I keep on working? I’m 
chased from pillar to post. I’m hounded 
by government, called upon to live up to 
new rules of which I’ve sometimes never 
heard. If I want to buy my raw material 
from a different dealer I find that the 
man I want to buy from can’t sell me be- 
cause he’s already up to his allotment. 
I’m told by government what wages to 
pay and what hours my men may work. 
My wages and my hours are not in the 
picture. I’ve worked half the night for 
weeks but no minimum is set for me. 
What’s the use?” 

We've had general strikes of workers 
in cities and even in nations. Suppose we 
had a general strike of business. Suppose 
the steel makers and the sellers of shoes 
should say, “We’re going to quit until we 
are assured of a reasonable income and 
shorter hours.” 
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ACROSS HIS DESK flows the news 
of the world: Ray Baker of In- 
ternational News Service. Tele- 
graph wires ... cables from for- 
eign countries .. . flash 100,000 
words a day to Baker...to be 
quickly judged and edited. 
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Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES THAT POINT 
THE WAY TO INCREASED ENERGY! 


Newspaper man—hockey star—busi- 
ness woman—wherever smokers are 
placed in life, they notice a positive 
energy-refreshing effect from smok- 
ing Camels when they are tired or 
“out of sorts.” 

As Ray Baker says regarding his 
own experience: “The man on the 
INS news desk has a high-pressure job. 

“Whenever I feel ‘all in’ Camels 
bring back my pep, and I can tackle 


HOCKEY STAR. “Bill” Cook 
says: “I smoke only 
Camels. Their taste sure 
hits the spot! I smoke a 
lot and I find that Camels 
Never get on my nerves 
or tire my taste.” 


the next story with renewed energy! 
For over ten years I’ve preferred 
Camels. They have a rich, distinctive 
flavor that just suits me. And I can 
smoke Camels continually without 
jangled nerves.” 

Science confirms the experience of 
smokers regarding Camel’s “energiz- 
ing effect.” You can smoke them freely 
since Camel’s matchless blend of cost- 
lier tobaccos never upsets the nerves! 


BUSINESS GIRL. Eve L. 
Miller says: “I started 
to smoke Camels because 
I appreciate mildness and 
delicacy of flavor, and 
Camels give me a ‘lift’ 
when my energy is low.” 


Camel's costlier ‘Lobaccos never get on your Nerves! 
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@ The crowds that throng these new esca- 
lators in the Marshall Field Store, Chicago, 


see beauty in the flowing lines, splendid rich- 


ness in the sparkling surfaces of the Alcoa 


Aluminum facings and trim. 

What the crowd does not see, is that this 
installation is a cogent reason for using Alcoa 
Aluminum in many parts of air conditioning 
equipment, for instance. 

If that seems far-fetched, consider cor- 
rosion. These escalator facings are exposed to 
moisture-laden atmosphere. Because they are 
Alcoa Aluminum they cannot rust. Treated 
by the famous Alumilite process they will not 
smudge, stain, or tarnish. 

The food-processer, the meat-packer, the 
milk-producer, the brewer, and all who make 
equipment for them, are using more and more 
Alcoa Aluminum because it is not attacked by 
their products or processes, and because it 
does not affect their purity, taste, or quality. 


‘Major processes in the chemical industries 


depend on the unique inertness of Alcoa 
Aluminum to many chemicals in achieving 
.superior quality, and in getting a long and 
‘trouble-free life from their equipment. 

Fabrication technique was an important 
factor in this installation. Easy to form, Alcoa 
Aluminum welds beautifully, assembles eco- 
nomically. When you design in Alcoa Alumi- 
num you have no limitations of form or shape. 
You can get metal-saving shapes in Alcoa 
Aluminum that are impossible in any other 
metal. It is this extraordinary versatility, 
coupled with LIGHT WEIGHT, that is caus- 
ing Alcoa Aluminum to make new manufac- 
turing and production economics. 

Frank curiosity, by men who wanted to 
make their product or their equipment better, 
has opened the door to many Alcoa Aluminum 
achievements. We hope you are inquisitive, 
too. Perhaps the friendly cooperation of our 


engineers will be of real help. Address 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1825 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





With a weddin 


the first halftone in 1852 


Hap brides not worn tulle veils 75 years ago, there 
might be no newspictures, no magazine illustrations, no 
modern advertising today. For it was with a wedding 
veil that the English scientist, Fox Talbot, made the 
first etching which would reproduce tones. 

Talbot found that by imprinting the mesh of such a 
veil on a sensitized copper plate and then photograph- 
ing on this plate, the developed image would be broken 
up into a composition of dots. When etched with acid, 
these dots acted like the cross hatchings engravers 
gouged into the surfaces of their plates: when inked 
and impressed on paper, they reprinted as shadows and 
high-lights. 

Crude as were the engravings resulting from Talbot’s 
first attempts, they served to guide future investigators 
and with the practical improvements added by the 
English Sir Joseph Swan, the German Meisenbach, the 
Americans Horgan, Levy, and Ives, Talbot’s discovery 
came to rank with the inventions of movable type, 


machine made paper, and high speed presses as one of 
the prime movers in making fine printing possible at 
low cost. 

Today the significance of Talbot’s discovery in print- 
ing is echoed in the development of Kleerfect, the 
perfect printing paper. For Kleerfect is our time’s con- 
tribution towards reducing the cost of fine printing. 

In Kleerfect special processing eliminates, for all 
practical purposes, two-sidedness of surface and color 
and makes pessible printing of uniformly high quality 
on both sides. Kleerfect has strength and high opacity. It 
possesses a neutral, non-glaring color that is easy on the 
eyes; gives proper contrast with the greatest number of 
printing inks and types of illustrations; and permits the 
true, maximum reproductive power of one to four colors. 

To see samples of the work made possible by this per- 
fect printing paper, to learn the economy of its cost, and 
the name of the merchant nearest you who stocks Kleer- 
fect. please write our advertising department in Chicago. 
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Canada Tries Railroading 


By J. LAMBERT PAYNE 


Former Comptroller of Statistics, Canadian Department of Railways and Canals 


WITH new transportation legislation as- 
sured at the next session of Congress, 
Canada’s experience with nationalized 
railways is interesting and instructive. It 


apparently shows a course to avoid 


Waar has been the experience of Canada in the 
matter of railway nationalization? The answer to that 
question should be of some concern to the people of the 
United States, since the public ownership of transporta- 
tion by rail seems to be more or less definitely before 
them. Fifteen years ago 55 per cent of all railway 
mileage within the Dominion was brought under that 
policy, and what I propose to do here is to state the re- 
sults. It will not be necessary to offer either comment or 
opinions of my own. 

Canada did not, however, adopt the policy of public 
ownership in respect of 22,000 miles of railway with the 
approval of her citizens. No referendum was taken. Pub- 
lic judgment was not in any way consulted in 1919, nor 
does anyone know what it may be at present. The great 
war was on when The Canadian Northern Railway and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway collapsed in 1916. Both 
were of transcontinental proportions, although the for- 
mer began as a purely local enterprise. It may help to 
a clear understanding of the present situation to sum- 
marize the reasons why these two systems came into 
existence, since the facts in that regard have a good deal 
to do with what followed. 


Sponsored by government 


THE Canadian Northern had a rather insignificant 
start in 1894, while the Grand Trunk Pacific took on life 
in 1903 as a distinctly transcontinental project. It was a 
period of hectic optimism, out of which grew the general 
belief that the pivot of national destiny was transporta- 
tion facilitiés, especially in the wheat-growing provinces 
of the West. It was argued that more miles of railway 
would mean more population, and more population 
would mean a proportionate growth of wealth. Back of 
these assumptions was the universal conviction that the 
prairie provinces could never produce too much wheat. 
Both enterprises were financed almost wholly by fed- 
eral and provincial guarantees, especially as the Cana- 
dian Northern extended its field of operations. They 
were really political roads; and when they broke down 
in 1916 they gasped out the breath of life on the door- 
Step of their chief sponsor, the Dominion Government. 

From the start, these two ambitious railway systems 
were doomed to failure because of inherent economic 
unsoundness. They were built to compete with each 
other, and also with the firmly established Canadian 
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Germany provides an example of odd uses for 
Government railroads. These and other locomo- 
tives carried Hitler’s commands to the people in 
the recent election. The top one says, “Vote Yes,” 
the other, “Yes, Only Hitler, Leader of the State.” 





apo 
WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Pacific. A royal commission solemnly declared later that 
there was available profitable business for but one trans- 
continental system. 

This cursory background needs but little amplifica- 
tion. With two transcontinental systems on its hands, 
the Dominion was definitely in the railway business. 
Then, by expropriation proceedings, the pioneer Grand 
Trunk was absorbed and linked up with the old govern- 
ment-owned Intercolonial in the Maritime Provinces. The 
new Canadian National Railway thus created started 
out with lofty hopes of enriching the federal treasury 
with the profits which it was assumed would accrue from 
public ownership. The people at large, immersed in re- 
construction work after the war, were passive onlookers. 
A critical and calculating few were frankly apprehen- 
sive; but the vast majority gave no sign. Optimism was 
still rampant, on one hand, and indifference to the doings 
of government on the other. 

All human enterprises must, in the ultimate reckon- 
ing, be appraised by the cold gauge of results. Beginning 
our examination with the capital structure, which is 
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always fundamental, we find that in 1920 the liabilities 
of the Canadian National were $1,179,600,278. This in- 
cluded considerable borrowing during the organization 
and consolidation period. By the end of 1933 the total 
had swollen to $2,745,861,841, or by $1,566,261,563. The 
vital aspect of this tremendous growth of liabilities will 
be missed unless the truth is grasped as to why more 
than a hundred million dollars a year was added to debt. 
That truth is that expected profits did not materialize. 
Instead, there were heavy losses. The official records 
show that between 1920 and the end of 1933 the net in- 
come deficits were as follows:— 


$71,909,923 
70,999,150 
59,525,030 
49,867,098 
54,860,419 
41,387,158 
29,894,073 
37,637,722 
29,868,437 
46,099,250 
75,227,504 
99,275,680 
101,335,074 
96,051,854 


$863,938,372 


A significant aspect of this statement is that, while 
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what was wrong and why. I select from its findings the 
following illuminating paragraphs :— 


146—Of direct political interference by ministers and mem- 
bers of Parliament in the detail operations of the railway, we 
were assured by the officials there was little or none. It was in 
the larger sphere of policy that political considerations led to 
unwise and unnecessary capital expenditures, the result of 
which was to create an atmosphere in which the ordinary 
principles of commercial operations were lost sight of. 


154—When considering the scale upon which branch line 
extensions and acquisitions, as well as hotel expenditures, 
were made, and railway and steamship services duplicated, 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the Board of 
Directors and the management of the Canadian National 
Railway were amenable to political influence and pressure, 
which it would have been in the public interest to have with- 
stood. 


33—Running through its administrative practices has been 
the red thread of extravagance. The disciplinary check upon 
undue expenditure, inherent in private corporations because 
of their limited financial resources, has not been in evidence. 
Requisitions of the management have been endorsed by gov- 
ernments, and successive parliaments have voted money 
freely, if not lavishly. 


34—Within the railway organization there have: been free- 
dom in expenditure and encouragement in plans for expan- 
sion and extension of services which were inconsistent with 
prudent administrative practice. The administration failed 
to realize that this country, with the greatest railway mileage 
in the world in relation to population, could not afford fur- 
ther capital and maintenance expenditures for unwarranted 
branch lines, for de luxe 


liability was increased 
by $863,938,372 in the 
course of this relatively 
short period, assets were 
not thereby swollen at 
all. I do not, however, 
propose to dwell on that 
feature. My purpose is 
served by emphasizing 
the fact that a rolling 
snowball of debt has 
been set in motion, and 
that, mathematically, 
this cumulative burden 
must eventually exhaust 
the resources of the 
country. Borrowing to 
pay for previous borrow- 
ings can have but one 
end. In this case all lia- 
bilities of the railway 
are guaranteed by gov- 
ernment, so that the 
people of Canada are the 
actual debtors. 

A variety of causes 
combined to bring about 
the losses of the Cana- 
dian National Railway; 
yet they would all be 
comprehended within the 
obvious truth that in this 
instance the political 
mind was operating in 
the economic field. Al- 
though I am here writ- 
ing with a considerable 
training in railway eco- 
nomics to guide me, I 
shall not offer a single 
personal opinion. In 1932 
Parliament appointed a 
royal commission to look 
into the railway prob- 
lem and enlighten the 
Canadian people as to 





Exploitation? 


Do YOU realize that the publicly owned and pri- 
vately owned railways of Canada make exactly the 
same charges for the same service; that in fact, in the 
last analysis, neither company fixes these rates? How 
then can anyone allege that the private ownership of 
a railway permits exploitation of the public more 
than public ownership? 

Nor is this all. May I point out that the Royal Com- 


mission on Transportation reported that during the- 


nine years, 1923-1931, the Canadian National Rail- 
ways failed by no less than $456,063,195 to earn the 
interest which the Government of Canada was bound 
to pay to private capitalists who owned the securities 
of that system. Whence came this sum? You paid as 
much for the service of that railway system as you 
would if it had been privately owned and you paid 
in taxes almost half a billion dollars for the privilege 
of saying that you owned the Canadian National 
Railways. 

In those nine years the private capitalists who 
owned the Canadian Pacific Railway received in in- 
terest and dividends $401,080,152. In this case, how- 
ever, I wish to point out that this amount did not 
come from taxation in addition to your payment for 
service. It was saved by the owners of the private 
railway from the money which they received from you 
for the transportation of persons and commodities. 

If this is exploitation by private capital as con- 
trasted with protection for the public by public own- 
ership, I do not understand the English language. 


From an address by E. W. BEATTY, K. C., LL. D. 


Chairman and President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway 





services, for unrequired 
hotels, for the building of 
ships in competitive ser- 
vice to be shortly aban- 
doned; and, generally, for 
costly adventures in com- 
petitive railways out of 
proportion to the needs of 
the country. 

It is obvious that the 
Commissioners, one of 
whom was the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, leaned 
backward in their desire 
to avoid strong adjec- 
tives; yet it will be ob- 
served that the English 
language is not capable 
of expressing condemna- 
tion in more positive or 
comprehensive terms. 
Each of the quoted para- 
graphs will bear a sec- 
ond reading; and when 
that has been done a re- 
vealing depth of mean- 
ing will be brought to 
light. 


**Pork barrel” 


CONFIRMATION of 
these judicial findings 
has come from a high 
official quarter. Speaking 
in the House of Commons 
on February 13 last, 
Hon. R. J. Manion, Min- 
ister of Railways, said:— 

When we come up to @ 
more recent date, to 1929, 
a pre-election year, and 
learn that the right hon- 
orable gentleman and his 
party either permitted or 
forced the late manage- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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built especially for you 


The foundation of happy home 
life is a sense of security in its 
permanence. When you know 
that your loved ones can con- 
tinue to be together no matter 
what happens to you, your anxiety as to the pos- 
sibility of their being forced to separate or move 
into strange and uncomfortable surroundings will 
vanish. You can arrange to have money provided 
to pay bills and to cover household expenses for 
at least a limited period. With the first great step 
taken to protect your family, you plan further ahead. 





When you look at your small boys and girls you 
wonder whai they will be like as they grow older. 
But one thing you can make sure—they can have 
an education which will help them to make their 
way in the world and to have a better appreciation 
of many of the finer things in life. Your Life In- 
surance Program can provide a fund, if needed, for 
the schooling of your children. Many a father has 
found happiness in the assurance that his children 
will be well equipped, well educated. 


In building this kind of a Pro- 
gram your first thought has been 
for others. You have a deep sat- 
isfaction in knowing that they will 
be safe—come what may. But 
now look still further ahead. The chances are that 
you will live to an age when you will want to retire 
and have an income of your own. You will be glad 
to join the steadily increasing number of those men 
and women whose financial future has been safe- 
guarded through such a Program. Will you plan 
to have the same kind of security for yourself? 
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Picture a Life Insurance Program 





Sometime -you may want to see new places or re- 
visit those which hold pleasant memories for you. 
Or you may have other ideas of your own as to ways 
in which you might like to enjoy your leisure. You 
will want to be able to do these things when you 
retire. 


If this message shows the obvious advantages of 
building a Life Insurance Program which will pro- 
duce definitely fixed amounts at the time or times 
they will be needed, it will have accomplished its 
purpose. 


Consider a Program of Life Insurance specially 
made to meet your individual desires and ambitions. 
A Metropolitan Field-Man may be able to help you 
arrange, in the order of their importance, the logical 
steps toward accomplishing your purposes. Send for 
him or mail this coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 
usual standard forms, individual and group, 
in large and small amounts. It also issues 
annuities and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. 
Its assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders, and any divisible surplus is returned 
to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 





N 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. ” 


1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Without placing myself under any obligation, I 
would like to have information regarding a Life Insur- 
ance Program to meet my needs. 


Name 





Address 














City State. 




















METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


©1936 m.1.1.c0, 
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‘“CHESSIE” 
the Chesapeake and Ohio kitten 


A year ago we found you, a lonely little kitten looking for a home. You found one, 
and we found a friend. ~ ~ When we published your picture, a lot of folks said: 
“Who ever heard of using a gol darned cat to advertise a railroad!” «~ w~ But you 
told ’em, Chessie! Kids wouldn’t go to bed unless you were near. Families called on us 
to settle dinner table arguments over whether that was your tail or your paw on the 
pillow. Overnight, you became The Kitten of the Hour. ~ w But more than that, 
Chessie, you suggested as no array of high-pressure language could do, the supreme 
comfort of Chesapeake and Ohio’s genuinely air-conditioned trains. The sight of you, on 
The George Washington, snuggled drowsily down for the night under the soft, clean, cool 
linen made travelers want to come and try it. And they still are coming, and bringing 
their friends with them. w w And for all of that, Chessie, we’re grateful. And so are the 
legions who Sleep Like a Kitten. ~ ~ We're going to use your picture, with the two 


little Chessies, on our 1935 calendar, knowing full well there won’t be enough to go ’round. 






je Washington's f Fearoad 


CHESAPEXKEad()HIO 








511 Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 











No Business Can Escape Change 


New products not only intensify intra- 
industry competition; as often as not 


they widen interindustry conflict 


A new, eight-cylinder compressor for air-conditioning and 
refrigeration has no piston rings, pins, connecting rods, crank- 
shaft, gears, stuffing boxes, valves. Noise, vibration are said 
to be practically eliminated, size and weight reduced.... 


A recently developed, electrically controlled water softener 
is said to be fully automatic, reconditioning itself and requir- 
ing only occasional additions of salt to the brine tank.... 


Hung from basement rafters and with outlet grill to the floor 
above, a new self-contained, gas-operated humidifier unit 
simultaneously cleans, warms, circulates air.... 


A new combination machine for working wood and the softer 
metals in the home workshop saws, sands, drills, turns, grinds, 
buffs, etc. Through a novel clamping arrangement, attach- 
ments are quickly changed. Floor space: 18 x 38 inches.... 


Self-contained, compact, a new 16 mm. “sound-on-film” cam- 
era is offered for home use. It records the voice of either 
operator or subjects. A new projector accompanies it.... 


Another new movie camera and projector are combined in one 
instrument which also houses electric batteries, the latter 
supplying power for taking, light for projecting, pictures.... 


A novel electric iron carries its own stand nestled in its sides. 
Press a button on the handle and the stand swings down be- 
neath; lift the iron and the stand springs back.... 


A new, aluminum-base alloy is utilized in a new line of gift 
wares—trays, candy dishes, vases, etc. It’s described as light, 
hard, non-tarnishing, having the luster of old silver. ... 


An attachable electric stove lamp is now offered for gas, elec- 
tric ranges. It is easily affixed, without drilling. ... 


A recently developed kalsomine is said to be self-sizing, a 
single coat sufficing to produce a smooth, hard, non-rubbing 
finish which is washable with soap and water. ... 


Hard rubber of very light weight is said to be produced by 
a new, economical process. New uses for such rubber are vis- 
ioned; a hard-rubber toilet seat’s already being made. ... 


Cotton, silk or rayon thread with a steel or copper core (.0002 
inch thick) which can be woven on present textile machines 
has been developed. The finished fabric closely resembles 
ordinary fabric, is said to be resistant to wear, stretching, 
shrinkage, can be electrically heated. ... 


A new type of wire insulation, derived from latex, is said to set 
new standards for flexibility, tensile and dielectric strength, 
resistance to compression. Permitting thinner walls, it is 
expected to reduce weight and bulk of finished conductors. ... 


Transparent cellulose is used in another new, space-saving in- 
sulation (for magnet wire). Bonded to the wire, it is sealed 
with a baked lacquer finish to protect against solvents. ... 


High strength, traction, corrosion resistance is claimed for a 
new rubber-covered wire rope, in which wire and rubber are 
bonded. Uses: sewing-machine belts, whistle cords, etc. ... 


Known as boron carbide, a new material is described as the 
hardest yet produced by man, unaffected by acids or alkali. 
It may be used as an abrasive, for sandblast nozzles, wire- 
making dies, extruding dies, bearings, etc... . 


New grinding wheels made from crushed diamonds, bonded, 


have been developed for shaping and conditioning cemented 
carbides, other hard materials... . 
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Handling of deposited checks is said to be vastly speeded by 
a new proof machine for banks. It automatically sorts, lists, 
counts and totals checks, verifies deposit slips 


Single-tube pneumatic tires are now offered for wheelbarrows 
which are to be used on roofing jobs or on soft ground.... 


The “hand-fit” handle of a new hammer is surfaced with a ma- 
terial said to give a soft, non-slip, moisture-proof grip... . 


Through a new armor-plate development, one firm is now 
armoring passenger cars to resist even rifle fire. Appearance 
and driving qualities of the cars are said to be unaltered.... 


The ancient shield is modernized in a new, folding, armor- 
plate shield, provided with gun-port, glassed peep-hole and 
shoulder strap, and said to be proof against revolver fire.... 


Said to be the only one of its kind in the country, a new stain- 
less steel, electrically welded brew kettle is in use by a Wis- 
consin brewery. Copper has been used heretofore. ... 


Many classes of rock drilling are said to be speeded by a new, 
lightweight, mobile rig. Readily moved, it is described as appli- 
cable to any job where a hand drill can be used.... 


A new, portable electric blower also can be used to vacuum- 
clean machinery, etc., and to spray any liquid or powder. . 


Compact, electrically operated, a new desk adding machine 
permits addition of two classes of related figures (such as old 
and new balances, cost and selling price) at one run and ob- 
taining independent listings and totals of each.... 


Described as flexible, thermoplastic, waterproof, capable of 
being stretched, twisted, a new material is offered for wrap- 
ping floral wreaths and corsages, certain other wrapping and 
packaging purposes. It’s available in many colors, patterns... . 


For anglers: A new “form-fit” creel with concave back which 
snuggles to side and hip; a new hone of special shape for 
sharpening fish hooks of all kinds, sizes. ... 

—Pavu.L H. Hayward 


Epitor’s Note—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation’s Business has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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THE NEW CLASS§}700 ADDRESSOGRAPH 


ADDRESSOGRAPH DOES THE WORK 
10 TO 50 TIMES FASTER 


From A COMPLETE TYPING UNIT IT PRINTS: Names and numbers on 
time cards ./ names, operations and rates on piece-work tickets / 
names, rates and deductions on pay-roll sheets ./ names, numbers, 
dates and amounts on pay checks,/information on pay envelopes,/ 
Customers’ names, addresses and dates on bills and ledger pages / 
addresses on direct mail advertising ./ instructions on production 
orders and schedule cards ./ data on tabulating cards—items and 
Operations on cost sheets—data on many other factory forms / 
dealers’ names and ‘addresses on sales helps ./ names, addresses 
and salutations on sales and collection letters »/ names and ad- 
dresses on announcements, price lists and bulletins ./ stock items 
on inventory sheets and assembly requisitions ./ names and ad- 
dresses on shipping tags and labels / short messages on post cards 
and package inserts. 


THE ADDRESSOGRAPH LINE INCLUDES MORE 
THAN 50 MODELS ... PRICES AS LOW AS $42.50 
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RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 


We de 
5 DIFFERENT 


OFFICE JOBS 
sw hed nancies 


ADDRESSOGRAPH is answering 
today’s challenge for newer, faster, more accurate, more eco- 
nomical business methods. By speeding routine operations. . . 
eliminating errors .. . reducing office expenses and unprofitable 
overhead .. . it is building bigger profits for tens of thousands 
of businesses . . . large and small. 

Shorter working hours . . . higher wages ... no overtime... 
these new conditions make Addressograph indispensable to every 
business office, federal, state or local government department, 
and non-commercial organization. Wherever names and data 
must be copied . . . frequently or occasionally ... Addressograph 
does the job 10 to 50 times faster . . . without mistakes. It takes 
the drudgery out of countless office jobs. 

Check over the partial list of its many uses shown at the 
left, with your own business in mind. Addressograph will pay 
for itself on any one of these tasks. And most Addressograph 
owners use it—not only for one—but for many purposes. 

Our trained representative, who is constantly in your vicinity, 
will gladly discuss the money -saving and profit-making possi- 
bilities of Addressograph in your own business. Consult your 
phone book, or write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
Division of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 


Addressagraph 


MORE THAN AN ADDRESSING MACHINE 











will always be 
USEFUL 


A WATCHMEN'’S system with Detex 
Watchmen’s clocks can always be 
expanded .. . economically... 

STATIONS can be added on all models 
up to their capacity. And in some 
models, capacity is unlimited... 

IN OTHER types of Detex Systems, you 
can add clocks and stations as 
needed. Old and new clocks and 
stations will register interchange- 
ably... 

Only in the Detex line—consisting of 

over a dozen types and models—do 

you find this flexibility and assurance of 
continued usefulness... 

Detex Watchmen’s Clocks are ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., and by Factory Mutuals 
Laboratory. 

A brief outline of your needs will 
bring full information promptly. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 29Beach St., Boston 
80 Varick St., N.Y. Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 


DEX 


WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 
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(Continued from page 26) 
furnish power at whatever price it 
chooses. It can crush out competitors 
and destroy millions of dollars of pri- 
vate capital. It can sell electricity be- 
low cost or even give it away, ruining 
not only the electric but the gas com- 
panies in that area. This it is now 
| threatening to do.” 





More “shotgunning” 


TVA action in inducing electric ap- 
pliance manufacturers to reduce ap- 
pliance prices is another instance of 
TVA’s “shotgun” tactics, critics de- 
clare. Setting up of its subsidiary, 
EHFA, as a Delaware corporation 
empowered to manufacture, mer- 
chandise and finance appliances, vir- 
tually forced manufacturers to meet 
TVA demands, it is asserted, or see 
new, government-financed factories 
built which would compete with 
them. 

These critics see still another in- 
stance of the effective use of TVA’s 
“shotgun” formula in TVA’s recent 
negotiations with cement companies 
for some 6,000,000,000 barrels of ce- 
ment. TVA’s own publicity release 
tells the story: 

The Authority and the cement indus- 
try did not come to full agreement, either 
on a fair price for cement, or on the 
cost of making cement at Sheffield. There 
was fairly complete agreement as to 
direct manufacturing costs, the prin- 
cipal differences being on such items as 
interest, depreciation and selling costs. 
The Authority was willing to pay more 
than it believed to be the probable cost 
of making cement at Sheffield and deliv- 
ering it to the dam sites, rather than to 
construct and operate an additional 
plant in an already overbuilt industry. 
The Authority believes that the price it 
is willing to pay is reasonable and fair 
under all these circumstances. The ce- 
ment manufacturers, on the other hand, 
rather than to have another plant built, 
have bid prices which they hold are less 
than fair prices, especially at the low 
rate of production now prevailing in the 
industry, and they have met the maxi- 
mum price which the Authority was 
willing to pay. 


The sentiment TVA here express- 
es about its reluctance “to construct 
and operate an additional plant in an 
already overbuilt industry,” it might 
be added, has been more than a little 
puzzling to TVA critics, in view of 
the eagerness TVA is showing in con- 
structing and operating additional 
electric plants in the already twice- 
overbuilt power industry. 

Whatever may be said of these tac- 
tics, TVA to date has found them ex- 
ceedingly successful. But from the 
headwaters of the Little Tennessee 
River comes a plaint of another TVA 





The Other Side of TVA 


maneuver. This particular story 
starts back in 1910, when the Alumi- 
num Company of America, seeking 
adequate hydro-electric power with 
which to smelt aluminum, began ac- 
quiring property there. The company 
at that time planned ultimately to 
develop the stream from Chilhowee, 
Tenn., which is above the river’s navi- 
gable portion, back to its headwaters. 

This development has since pro- 
ceeded, in accordance with a com- 
prehensive plan. More than $30,000,- 
000 has already been spent in that 
area by the Aluminum Company and 
its subsidiaries. Twice that sum, it 
is said, will be required to complete 
the plan. 

In addition to three dams already 
built, three more are projected—at 
Chilhowee, in Natahala Gorge, and in 
the Fontana Basin. The Natahala 
Power & Light Company, a subsidi- 
ary, at present owns 80 per cent of 
the land in Fontana Basin, and near- 
ly all that needed for the Chilhowee 
and Natahala Gorge developments. 

Now about six years ago some lo- 
cal entrepreneurs bought an acre of 
river front land in the Fontana Basin, 
and divided it into ‘town lots.” The 
openly announced purpose was to se- 
cure riparian rights in the Basin, 
thereby forcing the power company, 
which had never exercised the right 
of eminent domain, to pay their price 
for the “lots.” They asked $50 a lot, 
or $1,500 for the acre. The power 
company thought this too high. Net 
result, no sale. 

So it stood until last August, when 
one of the lot owners was offered 
$150 for a lot by a man who, it devel- 
oped later, was a TVA agent. TVA 
has since completed the purchase, 
the price it paid, incidentally, being 
at the rate of $4,356 an acre. TVA 
also obtained an option on 12.9 acres 
elsewhere in the Fontana Basin for a 
reported payment of $709. 


Action raises questions 


RESIDENTS of the area are puzzled 
by these purchases. Is TVA planning 
to speculate on the power company’s 
requirements? Or is it planning to 
block completion of the Aluminum 
Company development? If the latter, 
it is asked, what of TVA’s oft-repeat- 
ed declaration that it seeks to encour- 
age local industries? Relaying these 
questions to TVA, the writer was 
told that a statement on the subject 
would be issued later. 

The matter also raises other ques- 
tions in the minds of citizens of three 
Carolina counties affected by the 
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They TESTED All Machines... 






Lord & Taylor, 

Fifth Ave. at 38th St, 
famous New York 
Department store, 

uses Battery of 20 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Accounting Machines. 
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sey SELECTED 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 


Battery of Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting 

Machines in service at Lord & Taylor’s New York. 

**Their installation,” writes Lord & Taylor, “has 
been a profitable investment.” 


Close-up of Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting 


Machine... . There are three distinct types of 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines 


with a wide variety of models in each. 


ror installing Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machines, Lord 
& Taylor, New York, conducted a 
seties of tests that included all types 
of machines designed for Department 
Store Accounting. 

Today, as a result, the vast amount 
of detail of Lord & Taylor’s Customers’ 
Accounts is handled on 14 Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines 
while a battery of six are in service in 
the Accounts Payable division. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Account- 
ing Machines in every industry are show- 
ing the way to increased accounting 
eficiency and decreased accounting 

costs. They eliminate 
waste motion, cut ac- 
counting corners, keep 







figure facts on tap, get 
bills out on time. 

And, this is of im- 
portance, too: Back of 


vevery Underwood Elliott Fisher Ac- 


counting Machine is a country-wide or- 
ganization of machine accounting spe- 
cialists with service facilities everywhere. 

Why not allow an Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Representative to tell you 
whether or not Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machines can be 
used to advantage in your business? 
The coupon will put him on the job. 


UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines, Tperetens, Adding Machines 

J 


Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Service is Back of Every 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine 
ee ee ee ee ee 

Accounting Machine Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Pleasetellmemoreabout Underwood 


Elliott Fisher Machine Accounting 
..- without obligation of any kind, of course. 


Name. 
Address. 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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Like fingers on 


your pulse 


SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY SERVICE 
“feels the pulse’’ of your sprinkler system 


... It detects any deviation from normal and does the right 
thing about it right away. Every vulnerable point is connected 
by means of sensitive electrical devices, to an A.D.T. Central 
Station which keeps watch continuously. Any impediment to the 
proper functioning of the sprinkler system will report itself— 
automatically and instantly—so that corrective action may 
be taken. 


A.D.T. Supervision warns when gate valves are closed; when 
water in gravity or pressure tanks is dangerously low; when 
pressures drop in dry pipes or pressure tanks; when power 
supply for fire pumps is cut off; when the water supply is in 
danger of freezing. In addition, with A.D.T. Service your 
sprinkler system becomes a most efficient automatic fire alarm 
system, automatically summoning the fire department the 
moment a sprinkler head opens. 


May we send you an interesting booklet on this essential and economical 
protection service designed to assure the continuity of your business? 


CONTROLLED COMPANIES OF - 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 155 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


» Lt 
a nn 


@ A.D.T. INSTANTLY DETECTS AND REPORTS FIRES IN 
SPRINKLERED AND UNSPRINKLERED BUILDINGS... KEEPS 
YOUR SPRINKLER SYSTEM OPERATIVE... PROTECTS AGAINST 
UNLAWFUL ENTRY... SUPERVISES AND ASSISTS WATCHMEN 


AD 
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(Protection 


FIRE * BURGLARY: HOLDUP 


A NATION-WIDE SERVIC 





Aluminum Company development. 
Some are indicated in petitions which 
according to the Asheville (N. C.) 
Citizen of Oct. 17, were being circu- 
lated in the region. Asking TVA to 
desist from further land acquisitions 
there, a Swain County petition, for 
instance, pointed out that past fed- 
eral acquisition of property has al- 
ready deprived that county of 57.73 
per cent of its taxable area, that the 
Natahala Power & Light Company 
and its associates pay an annual tax 
of $16,369 (one-sixth of the coun- 
ty’s tax income), that completion of 
the company’s contemplated develop- 
ment will increase this many fold, 
and that injury to the county will 
result from competition between 
TVA and the company. 

The TVA threat to tax revenues 
which Swain County taxpayers thus 
protest brings up a point which, in 
its wider applications, experts say is 
statistically provable. This is that, 
by and large, whatever savings TVA 
and similar government enterprises 
yield to the public as a result of their 
“cheaper” financing, the public pays 
out again in increased taxes; these 
last made necessary because of the 
loss of tax revenues from displaced 
private utilities. 


Another group objects 


STILL another business objector to 
TVA activities is the Laundryowners 
National Association. Government 
merchandising of home-washing and 
ironing equipment will adversely af- 
fect their industry, this group feels. 
As the Association recently advised 
its members: 

This organization was one of the first 
trade associations to protest the entrance 
of the Government into direct competi- 
tion with business. We were told by 
officials of TVA that it was not intended 
to sell or finance home washing or iron- 
ing equipment. . .. Recent newspaper 
reports state that the sale of such equip- 
ment is now contemplated. This pro- 
posal is being vigorously protested be- 
cause other projects similar to TVA are 
either under way or being contempisted. 

The roll call of major business 
groups actively opposing TVA is 
completed by the manufactured ice 
industry in the Valley. Like the coal 
industry, the ice men’s opposition is 
rooted in fears of a dwindling market 
for their product, this as a result of 
TVA’s intensive drive in behalf of 
electric refrigeration. Twenty-five 
Alabama ice companies joined with 
23 coal companies there last June 
in filing suits in federal court at 
Birmingham attacking the legality 
of TVA and seeking to enjoin its 
appliance-sale and hydro-electric con- 
struction programs. The same groups 
also intervened in proceedings be- 
fore the Alabama Public Service 
Commission, where they questioned 
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legality of TVA ownership and oper- 
ation of utility properties. 

TVA officials, questioning a state 
utility commission’s jurisdiction over 
their operation, declined to take 
formal part in these proceedings. 
Outcome was the Commission’s ap- 
proval of TVA acquisition of certain 
Alabama Power Company properties 
in northern Alabama, but also a Com- 
mission order stating that TVA, do- 
ing business as a utility in Alabama, 
was subject to Alabama laws and ac- 
cordingly should file with the Com- 
mission a schedule of its rates and 
service regulation. 

At this writing TVA has not com- 
plied with the Commission’s order. 
Moreover, the Commission’s approval 
of TVA’s utility acquisitions has been 
overruled by a circuit judge and a 
rehearing has been ordered. 

These ice and coal companies also 
joined in similar proceedings before 
the Tennessee utilities commission. 
Here certain preferred stockholders 
of the Tennessee Public Service Com- 
pany had acted to halt the impend- 
ing sale of the company’s property 
to TVA. 

This action also reached the courts 
recently, upshot being that TVA was 
restrained from acquiring the Ten- 
nessee Public Service Company prop- 
erties pending court review of pro- 
ceedings under which the utilities 
commission had approved the sale. 
Whether TVA will boost its bid for 
the properties or whether Knoxville 
will use its PWA grant to build a 
duplicate distributing system within 
the city to compete with TPS is still 
to be decided. 

Appalachian Coals, Inc., charges 
that “notwithstanding these direct 
challenges of the legality of its oper- 
ations, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is vigorously attempting to 
perpetuate its program under 20 and 
30 year contracts, so that there may 
be no effective retreat.” 

A summing up of most of the basic 
points made by TVA opponents is 
contained in a statement which the 
late Thomas A. Edison made back in 
1929. He said: 


We shall steadily require more power 
but a great deal more fuss is being made 
over hydro-electric power than its in- 
trinsic value warrants... . Water power 
is a political issue, not a business one. 
... The monopolizing of water power 
is just a political idea. ... There is far 
more danger in public monopoly than 
there is in private monopoly, for when 
the Government goes into business it 
can always shift its losses to the tax- 
payers, If it goes into the power business 
it can pretend to sell cheap power and 
then cover up its losses. The Government 
hever really goes into business, for it 
hever makes ends meet. And that is the 
first requisite of business. It (govern- 
Ment) just mixes a little business with a 
lot of politics and no one ever getsachance 
to find out what is actually going on. 








GALLOWAY 


Jhecough the Changing Years Waa 


protect your property, protect your business, protect yourself with 
insurance or bonds in the Standard of Detroit... an experienced, 
50-year-old institution whose strong financial structure provides 
assurance that all fair claims, whether presented now or in years 
to come, will receive prompt and just attention. + More than 
a million people now enjoy the security of Standard’s protection. 


Over 136 millions of dollars have been paid on behalf of assureds. 
* 


Automobile . . . Personal Accident and Sickness . . . Burglary and Holdup . . . Plate Glass 


Breakage . . . General Liability . . . Workmen’s Compensation . . . Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


STANDARD 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Detroit 











Known throughout the country 
for its unique log-cabin-shaped 
container. America’s most pop- 
ular blended syrup. 


One of the products of 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 
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A Picture Puzzle for Business Men 


(Continued from page 22) 
generations, with John Stuart Mill, talked 
of this stationary period, which was to 
follow the explosion of new power... 
This mental inertia of science lasted 
through the eighties before showing 
signs of breaking up; and nothing short 
of radium fairly wakened men to the 
fact, long since evident, that force was 
inexhaustible. ... The movement from 
unity into multiplicity, between 1200 and 
1900, was unbroken in sequence, and 
rapid in acceleration. Prolonged one gen- 
eration longer, it would require a new 
social mind. ... Thus far, since five or 
ten thousand years, the mind had suc- 
cessfully reacted, and nothing yet proved 
that it would fail to react—but it would 
need to jump. 


This prophecy has been fulfilled. 
For 30 years from 1900 the rate of 
acceleration continued, but we did 
not develop “a new social mind,” 
and the result is the chaos in which 
we find ourselves. Amplifying some- 
what Mr. Adams’ thesis, we may ob- 
serve that bodies moving at such a 
rate of acceleration will be blown to 
pieces by the centrifugal forces 
which they generate unless they are 
strengthened, or concentrated, to re- 
sist these strains. 

In business this concentration has 
taken place. Call it by what name 
you please—organization, integra- 
tion or monopoly—business men have 
obeyed the Law of Acceleration and 
have done it in spite of legislation 
designed to prevent it. But it has not 
been done in our system of govern- 
ment or in our system of education. 
As a result our society and the or- 
ganization of our personal lives show 
signs of breaking down. I suggest 
that business men, who have dealt 
successfully with acceleration in 
their own field, can certainly help in 
dealing with our present economic 
and governmental problems if they 
are given a chance. 

Another major change in the way 
of life of the nation which has oc- 
curred since 1880 is the tendency of 
our people to herd themselves to- 
gether in cities. This tendency is as 
old as history and in some cases, cer- 
tainly, it has worked a nation’s ruin. 
The great Italian historian, Ferrero, 
for instance, remarked in a strik- 
ing passage written 20 years ago 
that urbanization was the cause of 
the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

He noted also as an interesting fact 
that the United States seemed to be 
travelling the same road but, until 
very recently at least, it seems to 
have been the consensus of informed 
opinion in this country that this ten- 


dency was beneficial and should be 
carried further. 

Today the importance of the prob- 
lem is apparent but unfortunately we 
have no reliable information from 
which we can draw conclusions be- 
cause the Bureau of the Census ap- 
pears to have been so interested in 
the growth of our cities that the farm 
population was scrambled together 
with the people living in small cities, 
towns and villages. All that we can 
do, therefore, is to make a reasoned 
guess based upon the available in- 
formation and challenge others to 
make a better one. 

For the year ending January 1, 
1930, we have an estimate of the 
farm population, made by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, of 
about 30,000,000. At that time the 
total population was about 120,000,- 
000, so that the farm population 
alone was about a quarter of the 
total. In 1880 the total population 
was only 50,000,000 and the best es- 
timate we can make of the farm pop- 
ulation is between 24,000,000 and 
25,000,000. From these figures we can 
be pretty sure that in 1880 half of our 
people relied upon the land for their 
primary means of support while in 
1930 the ratio had been reduced to 
one-fourth. 

Probably this last figure is an over- 
estimate because even the small frac- 
tion of our population which still re- 
mained upon the land did not truly 
live on it. They were practically man- 
ufacturers producing one cash crop 
and living on canned goods bought at 
the village store. 


Too few live on the land 


TAKING the whole 50-year period, 
it is probably fair to say that the ur- 
ban population rose from 25,000,000 
to 95,000,000 while the farm popu- 
lation rose from 25,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000. This, of course, is the statis- 
tical record and not the record of 
individuals. But it is a striking record 
and shows clearly the magnetic pull 
of the cities which was the result of 
the forces of acceleration just de- 
scribed. 

It was in the cities that manufac- 
turing was concentrated and manu- 
facturing wages were much higher 
than wages or profits on the farms. 
In other words, the city wage-earners 
as a class enjoyed what was called 
a higher standard of living than the 
farm population. While it was true 
that to obtain this higher standard 
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the urban population was forced to 
surrender much of its freedom, the 
fact that the towns and cities ab- 
sorbed practically the whole increase 
of population proves that an immense 
majority of the people preferred city 
life. 

Even the European peasants who 
came here in great numbers deliber- 
ately chose to surrender the individ- 
ual freedom of a farmer’s life for the 
inevitable regimentation of a highly 
mechanized city life because of the 
higher money wages they could earn 
and the freedom that they enjoyed 
after working hours. 


A false sense of security 


THAT they should have failed to 
foresee the helplessness of their posi- 
tion in a major industrial depression 
was inevitable. This shift in the cen- 
tre of gravity of our population had 
mostly taken place since the panic 
of 1893 and, during the generation 
following that depression, the nation 
had enjoyed a period of unexampled 
prosperity. Expanding industries and 
rising wages had given the city pop- 
ulation a sense of security which, 
while illusive, was natural. 

As the period drew toward its close 
and death reaped its harvest of older 
people a great majority of our whole 
population had never felt the iron 
grip of a severe industrial depression ; 
and to make the illusion even more 
vivid some of those to whom they 
looked for guidance had developed 
the interesting theory of a New Era 
in which depressions would cease to 
plague us. 

No one can blame the wage-earner 
for believing that industrial activity 
and industrial wages could be kept 
indefinitely at a high level because 
this illusion was accepted by all class- 
es of society. 

The forces which caused the sepa- 
ration of our people from the soil 
were clearly the work (I do not say 
the fault) of business men. These 
men, backed by their immense organ- 
ized research, applied the discoveries 
of science to production, distribution, 
and locomotion so as to make the shift 
inevitable. Clearly, therefore, busi- 
ness men must share the responsibil- 
ity for what took place and must be 
prepared to answer the vital ques- 
tion whether such a separation of a 
people from the soil does not involve 
us in risks which no prudent states- 
man would willingly take. 

Pondering upon this riddle, I found 
light in the story of the eleventh la- 
bor of Hercules, who seems to have 
been the symbol of the Hellenic peo- 
ple for bigness in every form. This 
demigod, in expiation of his earthly 
sins, was required as one of his labors 
to rob the apple orchard of the Hes- 


perides, which seems to have been 
located somewhere in Africa. Wend- 
ing his way thither, the hero was 
unfortunate enough, merely by his 
size, to terrify the Pygmies, a diminu- 
tive race who had engaged Antaeus, 
son of Gaea, or Earth, to protect 
them from their enemies. Called upon 
by the Pygmies, Antaeus defied Her- 
cules, and a great struggle ensued. 
Fighting warily for a time to test 
the strength of his adversary, Her- 
cules finally saw Antaeus begin to 
falter and, closing with him, pinned 
him to the ground. But in this posi- 
tion Antaeus so quickly regained his 
strength that he threw off the grip 
of Hercules. This maneuver was re- 
peated several times, Antaeus always 
rising from the earth stronger than 
before, until Hercules finally found 
himself facing defeat and death at 
the hands of his strange antagonist. 
When Hercules at last grasped the 
fact that his adversary, the son of 
Earth, was continually receiving new 
strength from his mother, he saw that 
his only hope was to cut him off 
from her completely. Lifted in the 
arms of Hercules so that he could 
no longer even touch the earth, the 
strength of Antaeus gradually ebbed 
away until he hung there lifeless. 


Living too far from the land 


NOW I put it to you, does not this 
myth indicate that for untold ages 
the experience of mankind has proved 
that a people long separated from 
Mother Earth will die? 

Considering what has been going 


on in this country from 1880 to 1930, | 


the implications of this ancient myth 
are not only striking but terrifying. 
Are we going to suffer the death of 
Antaeus strangled in the arms of 
Hercules—the great industrial or- 
ganization which business men have 
created and which is lifting the na- 
tion off the soil? 

Certainly we have invited such a 
fate, but we need not succumb to it. 
Any problem in the material world 
which the human mind can grasp the 
human mind can solve, but we shall 
not reach the best solution unless all 
the important groups in our country 
can be induced to work together. This 
is no time for members of these 
groups to stand making faces at each 
other as they seem disposed to do. 

What business men must do to- 
day, if they are to retain their posi- 
tion in the life of the nation, is to 
forget their specialties and even them- 
selves; stand away from their prob- 
lem until they can see it in sound 
perspective, and then attack it with 
the hopefulness and the courage that 
enabled their fathers and their 
grandfathers to achieve so much for 
the benefit of the whole people. 
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AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
AUBURN, INDIANA 
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« CASH > 


when you need it 


Waarever your 
financial position, there 
are times when ready cash 
is hard to get. 


Life insurance is cash 
when it is needed. Policies 
to take care of expenses 
which require ready cash 
—the children’s college 
tuition for example—are 
a good idea and save you 
a lot of worry. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MassacHuUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet explaining 
the many ways in which life insurance is 

cash when you need it. 























GLISTENING STEEL! 
Kimpak Fi 


a66 US Pal OFF & £6. 10 CA ADA 
CREPE WADDING 
HEN Russ Soda Fountain Company’s beer 
coil boxes are shipped KIMPAK Crepe Wad- 
ding protects the highly polished stainless steel 
against scratching or marring. They reach the cus- 
tomer as flawless as the day they were shipped. 
KIMPAK is soft, resilient, free from dirt and for- 
eign substances. It protects finishes, minimizes 
breakage. Itisideal for packing liquids, for KIMPAK 
absorbs 16 times its weight in moisture, and con- 
forms to Post Office regulations. It is easily applied, 
saves time and money in packing. 
Send for 1935 Portfolio of KIMPAK. Write near- 
est sales office, mentioning your product. 
Please send request on your letterhead. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


122 East 42nd Street 510 West Sixttr Street 
New York City Los Angeles 
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Shifting Plans of the NRA 


(Continued from page 16) 
ing price cutting and of putting some 
control on production. 

Pressure for the elimination of 
price and production control is 
strongest from the durable goods 
industries. Recently Ralph Flanders, 
president of the Jones and Lamson 
Company and a member of Secretary 
Roper’s Business and Advisory Coun- 
cil, urged restoration of competition 
to hasten recovery on the ground that 
the price control sections of the codes 
were “poison and bait” and urged 
code revisions in order to avoid “gov- 
ernmental dictatorship.” 


Facilitating production 


JOHN W. O’LEARY, of the Machin- 
ery and Allied Products Institute, 
made this comment on the problem: 


We are clear in our own minds in the 
heavy industries dealing in durable 
goods that employment can only be con- 
tinued and increased by facilitating rath- 
er than by limiting production, by facil- 
itating rather than restricting improved 
machinery and methods, by avoiding re- 
duction of hours beyond the point where 
it increases cost and offers sales re- 
sistance. 

In the past year it was shown clearly 
that the reduction of hours idea would 
create unemployment if it were neces- 
sary to increase wages because that 
would mean automatic increase of the 
price of the goods. 

As to machine limitation it has always 
been demonstrated that this leads to 
higher costs, to lessened production and 
that this is harmful to recovery. This 
has been shown by a modern industry 
like automobiles which, in spite of facil- 
ities to produce more cars than are sold, 
bought large quantities of machinery, 
thus reducing costs, increasing sales and 
providing employment. 


The advocates of price and produc- 


|tion control will admit that such 
, measures carry obvious danger if ad- 


ministered in a short-sighted man- 
ner, yet they argue if administered 
by persons aware of that danger they 
may result in socially desirable ac- 
complishments. It will be for the new 
NIRB to decide whether or not so- 
cially desirable ends may be attained. 

There is a growing feeling, how- 
ever, that, as a basic economic prin- 
ciple, there can be little hope of a 
permanent long run recovery of in- 
dustry based on any general restric- 
tion of production. Increased produc- 
tion means increased employment 
and increased employment means 
added buying and the reduction of re- 
lief rolls. Worth recalling as guiding 
the policy of the board are these 
phrases from the President’s last talk 
to the American people: 

If the codes which have been written 


have been too complicated, if they have 
gone too far in such matters as price 


fixing and limitation of production, let 
it be remembered that, so far as possible, 
consistent with the immediate public in- 
terest of this year, and the vital neces- 
sity of improving labor conditions, the 
representatives of trade and industry 
were permitted to write their ideas into 
the codes. . 

There may be a serious question as to 
the wisdom of many of those devices to 
control production, or to prevent de- 
structive price cutting which many bus- 
iness organizations have insisted were 
necessary, or whether their effect may 
have been to prevent that volume of pro- 
duction which would make possible low- 
er prices and increased employment. 

If we cannot predict the working 
out of policies by the new board, it 
may be that we may glean something 
of the possible attitude of these men 


by a survey of their backgrounds. 


The Board 
S. CLAY WILLIAMS, Chairman. 


Lawyer and industrialist. Presi- 
dent, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany. Formerly co-chairman for in- 
dustry of the National Labor Board. 
Second chairman of the NRA Indus- 
try Advisory Board. Chairman, Sec- 
retary Roper’s Business and Advisory 
Council. Opposes retail price main- 
tenance. Hard worker and respected 
opponent. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN, Member. 


President, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. His union was 
out of the A. F. of L. for 19 years. 
Since its return a year ago Hillman 
has become one of the Federa- 
tion’s outstanding representatives. In 
struggling toward improvement for 
labor in his industry he recognized 
the vital importance of doing nothing 
to injure that industry. He recognizes 
his responsibility to his industry, be- 
lieves in an organization of manu- 
facturers and prefers to deal with 
their organization in the various 
clothing markets rather than with 
individuals. Faces the fact that, 
since the manufacturers control pro- 
duction and distribution, the more 
prosperous the industry the greater 
the potential wage fund. 


ARTHUR WHITESIDE, Member. 


President, Dun’s and Bradstreet. 
Founder of Wool Institute. Authori- 
ty in the field of credit and or- 
ganization. Can change his mind 
when he is shown. Did so on open 
price reporting. Meticulous, careful, 
detailed organizer. Played prominent 
part first year of NRA. 

WALTON H. HAMILTON, Member. 

Professor, Yale Law School. Econo- 
mist. Served at University of Michi- 
gan, University of Texas, Brookings 
Graduate School of Economics. At 
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Amherst he was strong for Meikle- 
john in the row involving the Eco- 
nomics Department. Patient, scienti- 
fic researcher. Academic, indepen- 
dent, fearless. Writer on a variety of 
economic problems. 
LEON C. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
Economist. Professor of Institute 
of International Law, Johns Hopkins 
University. Large war-time experi- 
ence in industrial relations. Author 
and editor of numerous economic 
treatises. Formerly on National Labor 
Board. Skeptical. 
LEON HENDERSON, Economic Adviser. 
Emerged quickly as a dominant 
figure when he pounded General 
Johnson’s table and “talked turkey” 
on consumers’ needs in NRA. Student 
of business combinations. Authority 
on foreign cartels. Opposes price fix- 
ing and production control. 


BLACKWELL SMITH, Counsel. 


Most successful young man in NRA 
set-up. Started as Richberg’s assis- 
tant. Now legal adviser to NIRB. In 
essential agreement with his chief on 
price and production control. Keen 
legal mentality. Seldom relaxes in 
public but this is due to diffidence 
and will wear off. When convinced 
stays put. 

But all discussion of policies and 
principles of the new NRA Board are 
overshadowed by the fact that the 
very existence of the National Re- 
covery Administration itself depends 
upon the Congress chosen on Novem- 
ber 6. This Congress meets in Janu- 
ary, and cannot ignore the future of 
the Recovery Act and the Recovery 
Administration, since the Act itself 
provides for its own death on June 
16, 1935. 





Chamber to Vote on NIRA 


Tue Chamber of Commerce of the United States has called upon 
its organization members to vote in favor of or oppose these 14 pro- 
posals in regard to the National Industrial Recovery Act: 


i 


2 
3 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14, 


The National Industrial Recovery Act should be allowed to terminate 
in accordance with its present provisions. 


Prior to the expiration of the National Industrial Recovery Act new 
legislation should be enacted. 


Any new legislation should be limited to businesses engaged in, or 
affecting competition in, interstate commerce. 


Each industry should be permitted to formulate and to put into effect 
rules of fair competition which receive governmental approval. 


The governmental agency should have only the power of approval or 
veto, without power of modification or imposition but with power to 
indicate conditions of approval. 


The governmental agency should be a board or tribunal appointed by 
the President. 


Rules of fair competition formulated by a clearly preponderant part of 
an industry as suitable for the whole industry with due consideration 
for small units and approved by the governmental agency should be 
enforceable against all concerns in the industry. 


In any new legislation it should be made unmistakable that collective 
bargaining is bargaining with representatives of all groups of em- 
ployees that desire to act through spokesmen, without the right of a 
minority group to deal collectively or the direct right of individual bar- 
gaining being precluded. 


It should be made explicit that the right of employees to choose their 
own representatives is to be free from coercion from any source. 


There, should be extension of the condition against requiring member- 
ship in one type of employees’ organization to a condition against re- 
quirement of membership, or non-membership, in any type of labor 
organization. 


Rules of fair competition should always contain provisions for min- 
imum wages, for maximum hours of work, and against child labor. 


There should, upon reasonable notice, be an express right of termina- 
tion corresponding to the right of initiation and presentation of rules 
of fair competition which have been approved, and a similar right in 
the governmental agency. 


There should be opportunity for members of an industry to enter into 
agreements other than rules which when approved by the govern- 
mental agency will be enforceable against parties to the agreement. 


The new legislation should make clear that its provisions, so far as 
compliance with them is concerned, supersede any other statute which 
might appear to conflict. 
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Every Business 
including YOURS 


pays TRIBUTE 


This grim destroyer of profits, 
who lives on mistakes, forgetful- 
ness, carelessness and temptation, 
takes a big cut from every busi- 
ness, including Yours! 


Poor, inaccurately made, illegi- 
ble, forgotten records create 
serious losses and cause many 
more failures than faulty man- 
agement. Keep these losses out 
of your business! Use Egry 
Systems. Know all the facts 
quickly, accurately, without red 
tape and waste effort, with an 
Egry System designed for your 
particular needs, 


Don’t take chances on your prof- 
its! Send for information on 
Egry Systems. Write your name 
and address on the margin and 
mail it to us. Dept. NB 


THE EGRY REGISTER Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Egry Tru-Pak, Com- 
Pak and Handipak Register Systems; 
Controller and Tru-Feed Billing Ma- 
chine Systems; Egry Speed-Feed Sys- 
tems; Egry Continuous 


usiness Forms, 






Sales Agencies in 
all principal cities. 














The Map of the Nation's Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


Business Conditions 
as of November 1 


OCTOBER saw strikes fewer and smaller with thou- Improvement in labor matters and cooler weather 
sands of employees resuming work. The rush of retail 
buying evoked by crop returns and big relief payments : 
eased off slightly. Drouth still affected trade i: south- offset lower prices of most farm products 
western cotton and wheat sections. Many cities reported 
warm weather retarding heavy goods sales at retail. 
Manufacturing, retail buying and wholesaling, made 
good comparisons with September and with October a 
year ago. Collections were the best in months. 
Combined stock price averages were up two points on 
the smallest October business since 1921. Bond sales 
were larger but prices dropped 11% points. 
Cotton goods and steel production gained. Steel scrap 
advanced twice. Automobile making dropped off. 
Predictions are that price regulation in cotton may 
lose this country a large part of its chief single export. 
Weakness in farm products was marked in October, 
the Dun & Bradstreet Index dropping two per cent from The map of 
the four year peak. last month 


help to brighten the map’s general appearance and 


Barometer of Business 
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BASED ON INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY DUN & BRADSTREET INC. 

The October Business Barometer rose slightly, less than one per cent, steel production more than 

offsetting declines in carloadings and prices. Electric power and clearings about balanced each other 
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Colorful Wheels of 
INDUSTRY 








GrinDING WHEELS. Yes, they’re 
vital to. industry — over two 
hundred grinding operations in 
the making of an automobile 
—they grind on every type of 
product from a needle to a 
battleship. 


Millions of grinding jobs in 
the world mean millions of 
erinding problems — abrasive 
problems — Norton Abrasives. 
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Management 
od Keep an eye on the wheels of in- 
_ dustry — on vital production tools 
70 —on grinding wheels. Low cost 
60 - e +. 
50 and correct grinding go hand in 
= hand— with Norton Abrasives. 
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Norton Abrasives~ 
Where they fit in Indus 


(crystalline aluminum 


Alundum Abrasive “ "oxide, 41,0.) 


Combines hardness and toughness—the most widely 
used of all abrasives. A product of the Norton electric 
furnace abrasive plant. 


Crystolon Abrasive (eilicon carbide, SiC) 


Its hardness and special characteristics make it 
supreme in certain fields such as stone, ceramics and 
the cemented carbides. Also a Norton electric furnace 
plant product. 


Norbide Abrasive (boron carbide, B,C) 


The hardest material ever produced by man for 
commercial use—an exclusive Norton product. 


e (commercial diamonds, crushed 
Bortz Abrasive ‘““ se yeas 


The world’s hardest known natural product. Its field for 
grinding and lapping is the modern cemented carbides. 


‘ = 
NORTON COMPANY. Worcester. Mas 


Behr-Manning Corporation and Norton-Pike Company, 
Troy,.New York, are Divisions of Norton Company 
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Leading NORTON ABRASIVE Products 


Norton Grinding Wheels head the 
procession—at work in every metal 
working industry—edging machine 
shop tools, sizing and finishing thous- 
ands of machine parts, cleaning or 
snagging rough castings of iron and 
steel and cutting off bar stock. And 
in the industries of lumber, stone, 
glass, agriculture, paper and leather 
they have their work to do. 


Sharpening Stones (India Oilstones) 
Rubbing Bricks and Blocks—tools of 
the factory, workshop and home. 


Abrasive Grain for Polishing— 
thousands of tons annually to polish 
the industrial world’s metals. 


Abrasive Paper and Cloth (sand- 
paper)—another product for factory, 
workshop and home. 


Norton Refractories and Labora- 
tory Ware—for the efficient handling 
of heat in industry. 


Norton Porous Plates and Tubes— 
important in sewage disposal plants 
(activated sludge type) and in indus- 
try for aérating, filtering and diffusing. 


Norton Pulpstones—for converting 
logs of the forest into wood pulp for 
the newsprint industry. 


Norton Floors — Alundum Tiles, 
Treads and Aggregates that make 
walkways non-slip and durable. 








Norton Arc Type Evectric Furnact 
Alundum Abrasive 


Norton Resistance Type Exectric Furnac: 
Crystolon Abrasive 
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New Ideas in Selling 


Being brief accounts of what's 


going on in a few corners of 


the world of selling 


Conflict of containers. Around that 
“quart of oil” we call for at the filling 
station revolves one of the bitterest of 
current business battles, the issue being 
the type of container from which we 
will receive it. Wooden barrels were the 
first containers for lubricants, but as 
white-oak timber diminished, cheaper 
steel barrels largely replaced wood. 
Eventually it required 25,750,000 such 
barrels, valued at some $69,525,000, to 
handle the yearly oil flow. Steel barrel 
makers for a time had nothing save their 
own price competition to worry them. 

Then came change—in the shape of a 
sudden barrage of advertising on behalf 
of sealed-tin containers. Can makers 
found an impressive theme in the dan- 
ger of substitution in motor-oil retailing. 
Refinery-sealed cans supplied a safe- 
guard, they pointed out to consumers. 
To refiners they offered filling and seal- 
ing machinery on a rental basis. 

Steel-barrel makers, their substantial 
market shrinking, now plan a counter 
attack. Savings from use of refinery- 
sealed barrels will be stressed. Remarks 
will be addressed to refiners and mar- 
keters concerning possible effects of the 
“substitution” theme’ upon good will 
and prestige. Support of rolling mills 
and accessory builders is being enlisted. 
Can makers, in their turn, have the tin- 
plate mills as allies. 

Meanwhile, glass manufacturers have 
advanced the cause of bottled oil while 
the giants battle, and the paper people 
view the field with envious eyes. Given 
the right kind of a paper container, they 
would enjoy nothing better than making 
a fourth in the hot battle royal. 


Fuel to the flames. The family cook 
stove is the center of still another cur- 
rent interindustry conflict. Several in- 
dustries are in the fight to keep this par- 
ticular home fire burning, with gas gen- 
erally recognized as the leading fuel and 
electricity its chief rival. Most publicized 
front on which these two are fighting 
lies in the Tennessee Valley, where low 
Tennessee Valley Authority rates and 
extensive government-financed publicity 
have improved electricity’s competitive 
position. 

Gas gives no ground even here, how- 
ever, and answers the varied TVA pub- 
licity in behalf of electric cookery with 
paid newspaper advertising and direct 
mail campaigns, reduced rates and 
prices, rental plans and other devices. 
Gas companies in several Valley cities 
are entrenching themselves against com- 
ing of TVA power through all these and 
other sales plans. 

This competition promises to be felt 
outside the Valley in the expected event 
of TVA (through its subsidiary, EHFA) 
financing electric stove sales in new 
areas and, as a pre-requisite, inducing 
electric companies there to lower rates. 

But while gas and electricity have 
been battling, another contestant, fuel 
oil, has quietly appeared in several sec- 


tions, principally the Northeast. These 
range oil burners, first introduced only 
about seven years ago, were designed to 
be installed in wood and coal ranges, and 
it was at first thought that their market 
lay chiefly in the rural regions. But of 
late these burners are being installed in 
combination wood, coal and gas ranges 
in urban sections and several metropoli- 
tan department stores report increasing 
sales of such units. 

That a spacious battleground still ex- 
ists for all forms of cooking fuel in 
the urban market is indicated by the re- 
cent federal survey of 2,313,955 dwelling 
units in 63 cities, a survey which also 
reveals the present relative standings in 
this battle of the fuels. Out of the total 
number of dwellings, the survey shows, 
upward of a million and a half use gas 
for cooking, 101,309 use electricity, and 
679,649 use other fuels or none. 


The labeling controversy.The long con- 
troversy over labeling of canned goods 





Board and other government agencies, 
calls for a designation of grade on the 
label—Grade A, Grade B, etc. 

The canning industry points to the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of grouping 
the many factors affecting canned goods 
into A, B, and C levels and of enforcing 
such grading regulations. 

The Consumers’ Board answers (via 
government hand-outs) that its plan is 
neither impractical nor unenforceable. 

Back of all the sparring lies an inter- 
esting interplay of forces. The same 
government groups that backed the still- 
born Tugwell bill last year are backing 
vertical grading, which plan would prac- 
tically effectuate the aims of that mea- 
sure, so far as canning is concerned. 
National advertisers fought the labeling 
provisions in that bill and are fighting 
the similar vertical grading plan because 
they feel that Grade A, B, or C marks 
on all canned goods would place adver- 
tised and unadvertised brands on the 
same level in consumer estimation and 
impair the prestige they have created 
for their brands. They, together with ad- 
vertising men and many publishers, see 
in the grading plan another covert blow 
at advertising. 

Canners are also resentful because 
their committee’s report to NRA, advo- 
cating descriptive labeling, brought no 
official response. Immediately afterward, 
however, came the Consumer Council 
blast, which abruptly terminated a pol- 
icy of silence which had been followed 
for some time by both sides. As a result, 
the canners are now taking steps to get 
their side of the story before the public 
also. 

Just what “horse-trading” was done 





With Federal Housing Authority loans limited to “fixed” improvements, 
electric refrigerators were left out in the cold. So-o-o, this wiring was de- 
vised to anchor them permanently, thus making them eligible 


continues its heated course at this writ- 
ing, with adherents of the “descriptive 
labeling” plan (canners and many whole- 
sale distributors) standing their ground 
against advocates of “vertical grading” 
(government representatives and, re- 
cently, several chain organizations and 
certain wholesale grocers). 

The descriptive labeling plan, evolved 
by a canning industry committee as a 
condition to NRA approval of the can- 
ning code, calls for labels which will state 
style or manner of packing; approx- 
imate number of pieces, maturity, tex- 
ture, seasoning and certain other factors. 

The vertical grading plan, as ad- 
vanced by the Consumers’ Advisory 
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between government forces and the 
chain and other private groups who re- 
cently announced their accord with the 
vertical grading plan is also arousing 
speculation. One report is that the quid 
pro quo was to be the soft-pedaling of 
government inquiries concerning chain- 
store bread prices; another that it was to 
be easing of certain brokersze provisions 
in codes. Still another view is that these 
private groups, believing the vertical 
grading plan impractical anyway, are 
paying only lip service to it, seeing there- 
by an opportunity to do a little swapping 
which may do them some good and in 
any case can do them no harm. 
—Pau. H. Haywarp 
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(Continued from page 29) 
or 30 men the year round. He knew 
his men and they knew him. They 
knew what he could and what he 
could not do for them. He knew what 
they wanted and needed because he 
was a blacksmith himself. 

“This plan will do for the men and 
management of General Motors what 
is being done in the small shops, if 
outsiders don’t get in and spoil it.” 

It is possible that more friction has 
been occasioned by the lay-offs due to 
the shifting conditions of trade than 
by any other one cause. In most cases 
the laid-off men accept the corpora- 
tion’s decision when the cause for 
that decision is explained to them. In 
70 per cent of the appeals to the La- 
bor Board the decision has been in 
favor of the corporation. The others 
have been returned to their jobs. It 
seems to me apparent that this meth- 
od has built up an unusual esprit de 
corps among the men. During the 
textile strike one General Motors 
foreman asked a management man: 


Strikes hurt other workmen 


“HOW long is this cussed strike go- 
ing to last? It’s shooting hell out of 
our business. Already we’ve had a lot 
of cancellations of orders. If it keeps 
up we'll have to lay off a lot of men.” 

“Do the men understand this?” 
asked the management man. 

“T’ll tell the world they do,” said 
the foreman. “And I'll say another 
thing. I'll bet that if the textile peo- 
ple could talk with the bosses the way 
we do there wouldn’t be a strike.” 

Until the automobile industry ceas- 
es to be seasonal in character there 
must continue to be periods of slack 
employment, but both men and man- 
agement are working hard to obvi- 
ate this condition as far as possible. 
In the meantime the men understand 
why lay-offs must occur occasionally 
and any disposition to regard them as 
sheer malignity on the part of the 
management—if such disposition 
ever existed—is not now in evidence. 
In the management are many young 
men who have never previously come 
into intimate contact with the work- 
ers. Now they are debating questions 
at issue with the men and women on 
the job and are learning to know 
them as individuals rather than as 
economic units in a vast scheme of 
mass production. Their invariable 
comment is on the enjoyment they 
have found in this contact: 

“One has to sit down with these 


Blazing the Trail to Labor Peace 


men to appreciate their serious view- 
point and the intelligence they bring 
to bear on their problems. They go 
through the business from stem to 
stern. They keep an eye on costs and 
market conditions and in consequence 
understand not only when lay-offs are 
inevitable but when more men may 
profitably be employed and when in- 
creased wages are justifiable.” 

The policy of General Motors has 
always been to deal generously with 
its men. Home-buying has been aided, 
welfare work carried on, bonuses are 
paid and savings funds added to by 
the organization, and training schools 
are open to the ambitious. To an out- 
sider, however, it appears probably 
that the most noteworthy advance 
toward the “harmonious coopera- 
tion” of which President Roosevelt 
spoke is being made through the 
works councils. The wage-workers 
no longer resentfully feel that in 
mass production a man is of no more 
consequence than a lathe. William S. 
Knudsen, executive vice president of 
the Corporation, who came to the 
United States as a young man from 
Denmark and worked his way up 
from the bench, recently said: 

“We are returning to the old deal 
in industry which existed before the 
extremely rapid development of in- 
dustry after the war. I refer now to 
the shop management which dealt 
with men in great masses rather than 
with the individual.” 

It is probable that changes will be 
worked out in the next few months on 
the initiative of the men themselves. 
Some of the works councils are con- 
sidering the advisability of submit- 
ting to the men a proposition that 
small monthly dues be paid, the re- 
sultant fund to be used in welfare 
work and in social activities. 

“I have worked in automobile 
plants for 30 years,” said one man, 
“and this is the first time I could take 
my kick right up to the big boss—if 
I had to—and know that he would 
give me a square deal.” 

That is the nub of the whole thing. 

The motor industry has been al- 
most free of labor trouble. The wages 
paid were so high by comparison that 
workmen clamored at the plant doors 
for jobs. Inside the plants—again by 
comparison — labor conditions were 
satisfactory. Because the American 
wants to buy his car in the spring, 
when the early fryers are just be- 
ginning to cross the road, the indus- 
try has been a seasonal one. Rush pe- 
riods and overtime alternated with 
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slack periods and half-time or no time 
at all. Neither management nor men 
liked this but nothing could be done 
about it. The worker did the best he 
could when he was laid off. Manage-: 
ment looked upon the labor supply as 
an economic rather than a human 
factor. When more men were wanted 
more were hired. When business 
slackened the men were laid off. 

It is hard to see how anyone can be 
blamed for it. The industry was raw- 
new. The man who worked 40 hours 
at a stretch to plan a better engine, 
a more pleasing line, another gadget 
to catch the feminine eye, to succeed 
in a furiously competitive business 
had little time or energy to spare for 
matters which were not immediately 
bothersome. If he paid high wages to 
his men when they worked he thought 
he had done his full duty. The same 
things held good in other industries. 

The automobile industry, however, 
was not unaware of its own particu- 
lar problems and for many years has 
been studying ways and means for 
minimizing this load on its workmen. 
The stage was being set for a more 
rational approach to this problem 
when the NIRA was passed. 


Made a simple code 


THE automobile industry submitted 
a code—the simplest code for any in- 
dustry. It is merely a variation of the 
President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment. It is unique in that it contains 
no prohibitions against so-called ‘“un- 
fair trade practices,” for the industry 
believes that uneconomic commercial 
practices can never be cured by hasty 
legislative prohibitions. 

But the automobile code, like all 
other codes, included the disturbing 
and controversial Section 7(a), by 
which manufacturers agreed to ac- 
cept collective bargaining and not to 
discriminate against union members. 

The American Federation of Labor 
represented Section 7(a) to mean 
that all employees of an industry 
should join an industry-wide union 
and that the decisions of the repre- 
sentatives elected by a majority of 
that union should be binding on all 
employees. It was a reaffirmation of 
the theory that a labor monopoly 
should oppose industry. The A. F. of 
L. efforts to unionize the automobile 
industry on the basis of this philos- 
ophy culminated in a strike vote in 
March, and the problem was only set- 
tled by the President personally. 
President Roosevelt disposed of the 
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ODAY’S mistakes will be shown up by tomorrow’s 
business. But tomorrow may be too late. 

As production costs creep up, improvements in 
methods and in production equipment are not always 
enough. A re-appraisal of materials may spell the 
difference between profit or loss for 1935. 

Nowhere is this more true than in your choice of 
steels. Machining costs that are too high may often be 
reduced by a change in steel specifications without 
spending a single dollar on new equipment. Rejec- 





tions or wastes in production may 


often be reduced by switching steels WS 
or altering heat treatment. A new 
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steel in a given part may increase the quality and sal- 
ability of your product at no increase in cost. 

Never has judicious selection of the right steel for a 
job been of greater importance than today. To aid you 
in that selection, our metallurgists are prepared to ana- 
lyze your requirements and specify for you the steel 
which provides the necessary physical requirements at 
the lowest cost per ton in price and in production in 
your plant. Their assistance involves no obligation on 
your part. 
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Slinnis Steel Caumpany 
208 SOUTH LASALLE STREET e e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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Cooper-Bessemer 


saves 94632 


in one year 


Iron Fireman automatic coal firing 
has been installed in many of 
America’s best known industrial 
plants. A typical example is Cooper- 
Bessemer Corporation at Grove City, Pa., where 
6 Iron Fireman burners, installed in pairs in 
3 boiler rooms, provide heat for 29 buildings 
covering 12 acres of floor space. 

When Cooper-Bessemer replaced hand firing 
with Iron Fireman, season Fuel costs tumbled 
from $9879 to $5247—a saving of $4632 or 47%. 

J. H. Anderson, vice president, states: 

“In addition to this saving, we have been able 
to maintain a more even heat throughout the 

lant. We are well pleased. The equipment paid 
~ itself in a little over two years.” 

These savings were made in a big plant, but 
any boiler room, large or small, can provide better 
heat for less money with Iron Fireman. 

If you pay fuel bills for a business, institution, 
building or home, you should investigate Iron 
Fireman. Models for commercial boilers up to 
300 h.p. and for homes. Quickly installed. 
Convenient time payment plan. Ask for free 
firing survey and literature. Use the coupon. 





Grove City, Pennsylvania plant of 
the Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, 
manufacturers of Gas and Diesel 
engines, Air and Gas compressors. 










AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 
IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 

3024 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio, 

Type of plant: 


0) Commercial Heating 
0 Power (CO Residential 


D Send literature 
0 Make firing survey 


Name..... 





Address. 












“majority rule” theory in his state- 
ment of March 25, 1934, in which he 
said: 

Reduced to simple language, Section 
7a of this NIRA means that: 

Employees have the right to organize 
into a group or groups; 

When such group or groups are organ- 
ized they can choose representatives by 
free choice and such representatives 
must be received collectively and thereby 
seek to straighten out disputes and im- 
prove conditions of employment; 

Discrimination against employees be- 
cause of their labor affiliations or for any 
other unfair or unjust reason is barred. 

Continuing his statement, he noted 
that the threatened automobile strike 
had been settled on these principles. 

“If there be more than one group, 
each bargaining committee shall have 
total membership pro rata to the 
number of men each member repre- 
sents.” 

He complimented the “earnest and 
patriotic devotion” manifested by 
both sides in the dispute, and de- 
clared his hope that, out of this new 
basis of understanding between em- 
ployees “will come a new realization 
of the opportunities of capital and 
labor not only to compose their dif- 
ferences at the council table but also 
to establish a foundation on which 
they can cooperate in bettering the 
human relationships involved in any 
large industrial undertaking.” 

In my talks at Detroit I was struck 
by the evidently sincere desire of 
both management and men to estab- 
lish the “human relationship” of 
which the President spoke. This is 
said in no spirit of flattery. What the 
men want, more than anything, is se- 
curity. The hourly wage-rate is less 
important to them—highly impor- 
tant as it is—than the certainty that 
their jobs are safe for a reasonable 
number of days each year. For the 
first time, so far as I know, in the his- 
tory of the motor industry, they are 
able to put forward their claims in 
the surety that they will be given 
fair consideration. One does not hear 
that statement so often repeated in 
other years and other industries: 

“We must fight for our rights.” 

On the side of management the 
plan appears to offer the same safety. 
If the employees understand the con- 
ditions that management faces they 
will not make extravagant demands. 
An instance of this was given when 
General Motors declared an extra 
dividend a few months ago, amount- 
ing in sum to about $20,000,000. 
Some employees felt that this money 
should have gone to the workers 
rather than the stockholders. At one 
works council meeting, the subject 
was under discussion informally and 
the chairman asked: 

“Any one here own a house?” 

Hands were raised. 

“How many of you houseowners 
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were able to rent your house or a 
part of your house at a decent figure 
during 1932 and 1933?” 

No hands were raised. 

“Now that times are a little better 
aren’t you asking a little more rent 
than you got during the worst of the 
depression? Isn’t it coming to you” 

The discussion ended at that point, 
It is important to understand that, in 
its dealings with its employees, the 
management of General Motors has 
never suggested a surrender of its 
right to manage the business. This 
attitude was formulated by President 
Sloan, approved by the executive 
committee, and mailed to the homes 
of some 140,000 of the Corporation’s 
factory workers. Defining the situ- 
ation which should exist between 
management and worker Mr. Sloan 
said: 

There are limits within which manage- 
ment can agree to compose differences 
with workers and beyond which it can- 
not go without surrendering its respon- 
sibilities. 

Management has certain inherent re- 
sponsibilities and duties which must be 
recognized. The fact that it subscribes to 
the principle of collective bargaining by 
no means absolves management of such 
inherent duties, nor has management 
the right to relinquish such responsibili- 
ties. 

Collective bargaining does not imply 
the assumption by the employee of a 
voice in those affairs which management 
must ultimately decide on its own re- 
sponsibility. 

It does not mean collective employer- 
employee management and must be lim- 
ited to the employer-employee relation- 
ship. 


Unions may organize 


THE Automobile Code and the inter- 
pretation of Section 7(a) by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt threw the field wide 
open for labor organizations of all 
sorts in the motor industry. The men 
could organize as they pleased. 

The A. F. of L. has sought contin- 
uously to organize the workers, but 
has met with only qualified success. 
No one knows today how many mem- 
bers the A. F. of L. has in the motor 
industry, because membership is 
claimed for many workers who have 
never paid dues, or whose dues are 
long in arrears and who are no longer 
in the employ of the industry. 

The comparative failure of the 
A. F. of L. is ascribed by some to the 
fact that the motor workers in large 
part doubted the advisability of 
granting authority to an outside or- 
ganization to represent them in their 
dealings with management. This view 
is to some extent supported by the 
fact that there has been formed the 
Association of Automobile Workers, 
in opposition both to the professional 
labor control of the A. F. of L. and 
the intra-plant organizations such as 
the Employee Associations of the 
General Motors Corporation. 
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Canada Tries 
Railroading 


(Continued from page 38) 


ment of the Canadian National Railway 
to make commitments of $250,000,000 on 
hotels at Halifax and other places; on 
steamships, terminals, the purchasing of 
branch lines and the building of others, 
and when they passed around the rail- 
way pork barrel from coast to coast, we 
know they should leave the railway 
question alone. 


Comparisons are easy 


HAPPILY, no one need be left to mere 
speculation as to the relative merits 
of public and private ownership in this 
particular instance. The Canadian Na- 
tional and the Canadian Pacific op- 
erate side by side, and under precise- 
ly similar conditions; yet in every de- 
partment the latter has consistently 
made the better showing. Two years 
ago I made a careful contrast of the 
operating expenses of the two sys- 
tems, and found the difference, on a 
mileage basis, to be from nine to 110 
per cent adverse to the publicly- 
owned road. Worked out in dollars 
and cents, this difference meant that 
between 1923 and the end of 1931 the 
Canadian National would have re- 
duced its net income deficits by $230,- 
297,457 if it had been administered 
under Canadian Pacific economical 
methods. To that might be added 
another striking fact. Operating un- 
der identical conditions during that 
period, while the Canadian National 
lost $456,063,195 the Canadian Pa- 
cific actually earned all its fixed 
charges and had a surplus available 
for dividends of $312,879,978. Yet the 
latter was heavily handicapped by 
having as its rival a system backed 
by the full resources of the Domin- 
ion. 


National danger impends 


MY American readers must draw 
their own conclusions. Let me assure 
them, however, that I have stated 
the facts fairly. While there is more 
or less apathy on this question in 
Canada, those who have been follow- 
ing the development of the railway 
problem are acutely conscious of the 
national danger which impends. Be- 
cause of the unsoundness of the phy- 
Sical structure of the Canadian Na- 
tional, there is a movement afoot for 
the unification of the two systems un- 
der Canadian Pacific management; 
but no one may say at this stage 
what the outcome will be. The alter- 
native is so grave that I hesitate to 
Speak of it, lest I might be suspected 
of prejudice or gross exaggeration. 
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Helps You Sell the World 


@ There’s money in export sales. Too complicated? Not when 
you deal with the Erie. For more than a half century Erie 
export experts have been handling the details for shippers— 
from anywhere via Erie to anywhere in the world. These men 
can work with your organization to make selling in Liver- 
pool or Liberia as simple as sales to Chicago or Cincinnati are 
now. @ Erie export facilities in New York are as unique and 
helpful as Erie export experience. A fleet of fast lighters 
assures quick delivery to any dock or steamer in New York 
Harbor. Refrigerated lighters prevent spoilage of perish- 
able freight in trans-shipment. Specialized equipment 
prevents the slightest damage to delicate machinery. But 
of most value to shippers is the thing you can’t see and 


don’t pay for—Erie experience and Erie pride in keeping 


your shipment on time, to meet the sailing date at high tide. 















Your interest 


in their well being 


is shown to employees and 
their families when you set 
up a plan for 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


We have information ready for 


Employers, on request. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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.-- the finest, most 
compact Radio for 
office and travel 


Executives will nishings — size 
find the Kadette 54” x 7%" x 
Jewel Radio Quantity 334”. Weight 
ideal for office Discounts 33% Ibs. Oper- 
use... market, | for Christmas | ates on AC- 

news, weather Gifts, current. Ideal 
reports...Beau- | Premiums and | for the traveler 
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KADETTE # 


Molded Bakelite 
Choice of 7 Colors 
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Ivory, Orchid, 
Tortoise, Walnut, 
Onyx, Mahogany, 

Chinese Red 

List Prices 


$13.50 to $17.50— 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO CORP, 
Ann Arbor Michigan 
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Swapping Self-Reliance for Dollars 


(Continued from page 32) 
A part of the program was a review 
of what the organization had accom- 
plished the preceding year. 

I was particularly impressed by the 
fact that the manager stressed the 
point that his major activity has 
been in visiting Washington for the 
purpose of getting more and more 
money from the Federal Government, 
largely for relief purposes. He proud- 
ly went into detail as to the various 
sums he had obtained. I’m forced to 
admit that he had been successful. 

His pleas for continued financial 
support from the membership was 
that he believed he could do even bet- 
ter the next 12 months! 

On his board of directors are some 
of the leading and most influential 
men of my state. Perhaps all of them 
do not agree with his attitude, but 
evidently a majority of them do be- 
cause literature that later went out 
from headquarters to members, so- 
liciting their checks and cash, again 
emphasized what the organization 
was doing and would continue to do 
to obtain funds from the Federal 
Government. 

I believe the men connected with 
this organization above the average 
in honesty and integrity, so I contend 
that this attitude of “get all you can” 
is not restricted to the man digging 
ditches, clearing roads, or doing 
whatever the made-work may in- 
clude. 

When the made-work relief plan 
first went into effect, my state awoke 
one morning with more than a mil- 
lion dollars to distribute among the 
needy. We were told that this was not 
to be charitable donation but that 
jobs would be found or made so that 
the needy might be able to do a little 
work for the money they received. 
This was designed to save their self- 
respect. 

Our Governor sent out a hurry call 
for a distributing agency to be set up 
at once. This was done by appointing 
a single man in each county to handle 
the funds, with the assistance of key 
men selected as foremen in the princi- 
pal communities of the county. These 
key men were to recommend to the 
head distributor the people who ac- 
tually needed the money in their va- 
rious communities. 

It looked like a fairly good set-up, 
but here’s how it actually worked: 


Relief rolls were expanded 


THE real needy were first helped. 

Then along came the neighbors of the 

community foreman and they said: 
“Look here, George, you know we 


own our farms, we have lots of food 
canned and put away in our pantries 
and nearly all of us own cars, but we 
haven’t any cash. We are through 
working our crops, and it’ll be several 
weeks before we can start picking 
our cotton to get any money. Why 
not recommend us for some of this 
relief money?” 

George didn’t want to make 
enemies of his neighbors and, very 
often, he was running a little com- 
munity store. He could see that, if 
these people could get some federal 
money, it wouldn’t hurt his business 
a bit. So George recommended that 
they be put on the pay roll. 

For a time I seriously contem- 
plated making a fight through my 
editorial columns against my town 
and county asking and using federal 
relief funds, but many of my friends 
insisted that I should not do so. They 
said I would be doing my county a 
wrong. 

They took the position that our 
Federal Government had already ap- 
propriated the money and that, even 
if my state and county should decide 
against asking for a part of it, we 
would have to pay our proportionate 
part of the taxes. 

“So,” they said, “why not be smart 
and get all of the money we can?” 

I have since traveled into other 
counties and other states and that 
seems to have been the attitude ev- 
erywhere. 

This state of mind, I believe, shows 
one of the most serious faults of the 
present program of having all relief 
come from Washington. If cities and 
counties had to help share the bur- 
den, you would see a great drop in 
the cost of relief. Suppose, for in- 
stance, my county were forced to 
match dollar for dollar relief funds 
sent from Washington. Some sort of 
a local tax would be necessary to 
raise this money. Then, when a local 
citizen found his tax bill increased 
and saw a man whom he knew to be 
undeserving living on relief funds, 
he would connect the two circum- 
stances. He would be quick to com- 
plain. Today he chuckles at stories 
of those who are getting unneeded re- 
lief. He thinks they’re pretty clever. 
He would weed them out in a hurry 
if the cost of this relief was brought 
more sharply home to him. 

A change in the administration set- 
up also had its bearing upon my de- 
cision not to use my newspaper 
against the made-work relief. 

The community foremen, or key 
men, were eliminated from the pic- 
ture. In their place came paid “case 
workers” whose duty it now is to 
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cover a certain territory regularly. 
They decide who is entitled to relief 
and who is not and make recommen- 
dations to a paid county administra- 
tor. 

Over this paid administrative set- 
up is a county board of employment 
and relief made up of workers who 
receive no pay but are willing to give 
their time to their county. 

It was as chairman of such a board 
that the Governor of my state asked 
me to serve. 


Relief workers are human 


UNDER this arrangement the right 
kind of case worker can and does 
eliminate much dead timber from the 
load being carried but, after all, re- 
lief workers are only human. If their 
hearts are kind, it is natural for them 
to try to get as much help for the real 
needy as they can and, since the 
money comes from a seemingly inex- 
haustible pot, a few extra dollars paid 
to a border-line case apparently 
makes no difference. Moreover, since 
the relief worker’s job depends on the 
necessity for relief, he is imperilling 
his job every time he takes a person 
off the rolls and puts him in a gain- 
ful occupation. I do not raise this 
point with a view to finding fault with 
the relief worker. I merely ask you 
what you would do in his place. 

Even if this flaw could be elim- 
inated, the effect of the practice of 
giving relief on the character of the 
real needy is still dangerous. 

If we continue to teach him, his 
friends and relatives to look to the 
Government for a living, very few 
will go to the trouble of trying to 
find work elsewhere, or make an op- 
portunity for themselves in any other 
line, 


Those inclined to be sensational, or 


who have political and other axes to 
grind, tell you “we must feed them or 
fight them.” 

I don’t believe that. 

I am now living in a town that, 
four years ago, had less than 3,000 
population. When one of the greatest 
oil fields in the world was discovered 
right at our door, this number was 
tripled overnight. Ninety per cent of 
the newcomers were unemployed. 

Did they threaten to fight us when 
they found no jobs? They did not! On 
the other hand, they proved to be a 
most orderly crowd, although it was 
Several months before they found 
jobs and many went days without 
food. 

Although our native citizenship 
was small, we managed to take care 
of them. We allowed hundreds to 
Sleep on the floors of our public 
buildings, and later made up a chest 
of several thousand dollars to feed 
and clothe them until they could find 
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EO built these new trucks—the 
¥%-ton and the 11-ton Speed- 
wagons—on the theory that there 
are thousands of sensible buyers 
who prefer to pay only a little 
more than the lowest price and get 
A LOT MORE TRUCK FOR THEIR 
MONEY. 


As a matter of fact, the price differ- 
ential is so slight that it scarcely 
shows up in the monthly payments. 
Yet the EXTRA VALUE is so pro- 
nounced that it is apparent at a 
glance. 


Streamlined for style—powered for 
speed and pull—built and balanced 


STANDARD BODY TYPES FOR NEARLY EVERY BUSINESS 
*Special equipment extra, prices f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax. 
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1%-TON SPEEDWAGON 
STAKE BODY 


for extraordinary wear — these 
magnificient new Speedwagons 
represent by all odds the BEST 
VALUES in this pioneer company’s 
30 years of superior value-building. 


It takes only a brief visit with the 
Reo dealer to confirm this as a 
FACT—a few minutes of sizing up 
the trucks and checking specifica- 
tions. Do this and you will be 
taking the initial step toward the 
most satisfactory investment you 
ever made in commercial transpor- 
tation. 


Next to seeing and driving the new Reo trucks, 
the simplest way of judging their exceptional 
quality is to compare them —— by point with 
other trucks. With the Reo Extra Value Disc you 
can do this at a glance. Write us or ask your Reo 
dealer for this interesting disc and prove 

to yourself how much more truck you get 

when you buy a Reo! Lice 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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SPEED-QUEEN FLEET! TO 


= ==. JAPAN - CHINA - MANILA 





GO EMPRESS ... 5 luxurious play-days to Honolulu on the Empress of Japan (speed 
queen of the Pacific) ...or the Empress of Canada. Only 8 days more to Yokohama. 
California sailings connect with “Empresses” at Honolulu. Or govia Direct Express 
Route to Yokohama in just 10 days on the Empress of Asia or Empress of Russia. Fre- 
quent sailings from Vancouver (trains to ship-side) and Victoria. First and Tourist 
Class... reduced round-trip fares ...to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila. Orient fares include passage to and from Seattle. Comfortable 
low-cost Third Class on all “Empresses.” 


ves ie “ 
CHOOSE YOUR OWN WORLD TOUR ... Go exactly where you wish ...and stop over as 
long as you like. Select from a wide variety of itineraries. Take 90 days or up to 
two years. 179 Canadian Pacific agencies throughout the world to help you. 
First Class and Tourist Class . .. at exceptionally low rates, 


INFORMATION - BOOKLETS - RATES from your own travel agent or any Canadian Pacific 
office: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, and many other cities in the United States and Canada. 





employment. This was done voluntar- 
ily—not because of any likelihood of 
having to fight our unemployed. 

Having also lived at one time ina 
large city, I realize that the unen- 
ployment situation can grow a bit 
more serious there but I maintain, ex. 
cept in unusual cases, each commun- 
ity, each city and each state can and 
should take care of its own needy and 
unfortunates to the extent of feed. 
ing them when they are hungry, 
Above all, it should help them solve 
their own problems. 

Since the national Government has 
taken the stand, however, that this 
obligation rests in Washington, I 
have come to this serious conclusion, 
after serving as chairman of a relief 
board without power, and after 
watching the demoralizing effect this 
dole system is having on our citizen- 
ship: 

Let’s help make a man self-sustain- 
ing as quickly as possible, before he 
loses all desire to become so! 





Business Studies 
the Budget 


Onrcanizep business is studying 
the federal budgetary system to see 
what changes it may work for to put 
the national finances in better shape 
and improve the operation of the 
governmental machinery. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has asked its 1,400 
member organizations to vote in 
referendum on a number of pro- 
posals. Some of the proposals are: 


Executive budget estimates concerning 
revenues should present a complete 
revenue program, including recommen- 
dations for any necessary new legisla- 
tion, with reasonable detail and with 
bases used in making estimates of yields. 

The President should be fully author- 
ized to prevent deficiencies and wher- 
ever he deems feasible to reduce spend- 
ing of a non-mandatory nature. 

Any federal taxpayer should be given 
the right to enjoin expenditures which 
will create deficiencies. 

The Comptroller General should be 
concerned principally with the function 
of legislative agent dealing with the 
propriety of expenditures and fiscal op- 
erations, rather than with their fidelity. 

There should be created a General 
Accounting Office under the President to 
develop a modern, uniform and adequate 
accounting system. 

Each House of Congress should add 
a Budget Committee. 

House and Senate appropriation com- 
mittees should hold joint hearings. 

The form and phraseology of appro- 
priation acts should be standardized, 
and clarified as to amount and objects. 


The voting will not be tallied until 
this issue of NATION’s BUSINESS has 
reached its readers. 
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NACOS 
Coming of Age 


Mosr business men who take an 
interest in the work of their chambers 
of commerce were familiar with the 
symbol “NACOS.” It has stood during 
20 years as the emblem of the Nation- 
al Association of Commercial Organ- 
ization Secretaries—an organization 
which has been a factor in bringing 
chamber of commerce work to higher 
standards and greater efficiency. 

Born 20 years ago at Cincinnati, 
NACOS is now entering upon its twen- 
ty-first year and will come of age, so 
to speak, at its next annual conven- 
tion. It met last month in Cincinnati 
where, under the slogan of “Trends 
in the Organization Field,” leaders of 
the secretarial profession discussed 
problems confronting business men’s 
community organizations. Speakers 
from outside the organization dis- 
cussed economic questions. ‘ 

In his annual address, the retiring 
President, Christy Thomas, General 
Manager of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, said: 


In this score of years NACOS has 
reached its present stature. Its mem- 
bership represents every section of the 
United States and some cities in Canada. 
Its sphere of usefulness and influence 
has steadily expanded. NACOS affords 
its membership important contacts and 
fellowship, and offers the opportunity 
for real self-improvement. 


In the NACOS organization, the 
United States is divided into 11 zones 
with a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors placed in charge of all 
NACOS activities in each district. 
These activities are directed not pri- 
marily toward matters of business 
policy, since these are the function 
of chambers of commerce themselves, 
but toward creating a better under- 
standing of chamber of commerce 
work and purposes and a higher de- 
gree of efficiency and training among 
chamber secretaries themselves. 

In the past NACOS headquarters 
has been moved from year to year 
with the election of a new Secretary- 
Treasurer. This year permanent head- 
quarters were established in the U.S. 
Chamber Building in Washington. 

NACOS officers for the current 
year are: President, C. M. Anderson, 
Executive Vice President, Chamber 
of Commerce, Memphis, Tenn.; Vice 
President, Glen B. Eastburn, Com- 
missioner, Chamber of Commerce, 
Omaha, Neb.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Roscoe H. Goddard, Secretary, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Worcester, Mass.; 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer in 
charge of the headquarters office, 
Mrs. Norma McKellops. 





COMPLETE ELECTRIC OPERATION 


TWO SETS OF DIALS 


ELECTRIC TRANSFER 


ELECTRIC CLEARANCE 


FASTER SUBTRACTION 


FRACTIONAL CENT 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Individual totals are obtained in front dials, then 
transferred electrically to rear dials for accumulation 
into a grand total. The two sets of dials are well 
separated to avoid confusion. 


Touching the transfer bar enters the amount of the 
individual total in rear dials electrically, and clears 
the front dials. 


A single touch of a key clears the front dials without 
transferring; another key clears both dials simultane- 
ously. Both operations are electric. No cranks to 
turn; no levers to pull. 

Entirely new feature provides the simplest method of 
subtraction on any key-actuated calculating machine. 
The machine gives, or takes, the half-cent as desired; 
or accumulates fractional amounts in the normal way. 
Complete one-hand control; uniform, light touch for 
all keys; fast, positive action; accuracy electrically 
enforced; motor does the work. 


The Duplex is furnished in 9 and 13 column sizes, Write for illustrated folder. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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There are C. 1. T. Local Offices in 
Abilene « Akron - Albany « Altoona 


Amarillo + Asheville + Atlanta to those who sell on the 


Augusta « Bakersfield + Baltimore 
Bangor « BayShore « Beaumont 


Beckley » Binghamton « Birmingham Defe rred Paym e nt » la n 


Boise « Boston « Bridgeport « Bronx 
Brooklyn « Buffalo « Butte 
Camden e« Cedar Rapids 
Charleston e« Charlotte 
Chattanooga « Chicago « Cincinnati 
Clarksburg « Cleveland «+ Columbia 
Columbus + Cumberland «- Dallas 
Dayton « Denver « Des Moines « Detroit 
El Paso « Erie «+ Florence + Fort Wayne 
Fort Worth «+ Fresno - Glens Falls 
Greensboro + Greenville . Hagerstown 
Harrisburg «+ Hartford e Hempstead 
Hickory « Houston + Huntington, W. Va. 
Indianapolis « Jacksonville e« Jamaica 
Jamestown « Jersey City « Johnson City 
Kansas City - Knoxville « Lexington . Lincoin 
Little Rock « Los Angeles - Louisville e Manchester 
Memphis - Miami -« Milwaukee « Minneapolis 
Montgomery ¢ Montpelier « Mt. Vernon 
Nashville « Newark « Newburgh « New Haven 
New Orleans - NewYork « Norfolk « OkiahomaCity 
Omaha « Orlando « Paducah « Paterson « Peoria 
Perth Amboy « Philadelphia - Pittsburgh -« Pittsfield 
Portland, Me. « Portland, Ore. « Portsmouth 
Poughkeepsie « Providence « Raleigh « Reading 
Reno « Richmond « Roanoke « Rochester » Rome, Ga. 
Sacramento « St. George « St. Louis « Salt Lake City 
San Antonio « San Diego - San Francisco « San 
Jose «+ Scranton « Seattle « Shreveport 
Spokane « Springfield, Mass. + Springfield, Ohio 


Stockton « Syracuse « Tampa « Toledo «+ Tucson 
Tulsa « Utica + Washington « Watertown 
Wheeling + White Plains « Wichita 


Wilkes-Barre « Wilson + Yakima «+ Youngstown 


C.|.T. Financing Service is a protection to firms which market products on deferred 
payment credit because it enables them to keep their working capital liquid for the 
ordinary needs of their business. This it does by making arrangements with approved 
firms to purchase the instalment paper they receive. 


This dependable money service has been of unquestioned value to a great number 
of manufacturers and dealers, large and small, in times normal and abnormal. 


Equally important is the safeguarding of client’s profit through the expert service 
rendered by a countrywide network of Local Offices. Much time and money are 
saved by having credits checked, collections made, and all instalment detail 
attended to by men who are specialists at work on the ground. 


Leading firms in many industries regularly use C.1.T. Service. They value it for low 
rates, prompt action, freedom from red tape, and the kind of cooperation that 
comes from bankers with long experience in credit merchandising. 


Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Toronto, Canada. Also Completely Functioning Local Finance Offices in the Principal Cities. 


Executive Offices: One Park Ave., New York 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED 





Unit of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION—CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $70,000,000 
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What Bankers and Investors Discuss 


Tue LIVELIEST thing about the 
Washington convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association was the dis- 
cussion that followed. Did the bank- 
ers make an abject surrender or did 
they show wise statesmanship? 

The Wall Street Journal found its 
contributors arguing between them- 
selves. Frank R. Kent talked of 
“boobs” and “‘gullibility.” Bernard F. 
Kilgore thought the bankers showed 
great good sense and saved what 
might have been an unhappy situa- 
tion. 

A distinguished economist in a 
letter to NATION’S BUSINESS refers to 
“the incredible and complete sur- 
render of the bankers.” And so it 
goes. Perhaps the bankers recalled 
the assertion of St. Paul that “every 
man that striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in all things,” and decided 
that “all things” included speeches 
and resolutions. 


Criticism replaced by conciliation 


ON THE opening day there were 
speeches critical of the New Deal and 
the Administration. On the second 
day the firing quieted down. News- 
paper articles reported that the bank- 
ers of the larger cities were urging 
their more belligerent associates not 
to be too critical of the President. 
The meeting reached its climax with 
alove feast at which Jackson E. 
Reynolds, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York said: 


I feel that the bank fraternity in the 
past two years has endured enough mass 
punishment so that it is now in such a 
chastened and understanding mood that 
you can accept with hospitality any over- 
ture of cooperation on the part of the 
leaders of that fraternity. 


In return the President said a kind 
word for the profit system, told the 
bankers that the banking activities 
of the Government must continue 
“until such time as the banks and 
other private credit agencies are 
themselves able and ready to take 
over these lending functions.” 

Then the President served this 
warning on the bankers: 


The old, fallacious notion of the bank- 
ers on the one side and the Government 
on the other as more or less equal and 
independent units has passed away. Gov- 
ernment by the necessity of things must 
be the leader, must be the judge of the 
conflicting interests of all groups in the 
community including bankers. The Gov- 
ernment is the outward expression of the 
Common life of all citizens. 


Wanted: a balanced budget 


THE bankers wound up their con- 
vention with a resolution which ex- 
pressed faith in the “present banking 
structure” as capable and eager to 
meet every “legitimate credit need,” 
and asked a balanced budget “‘at the 
earliest possible moment,” but rec- 
ognized “that emergency expendi- 
cures are at times called for in the 
interests of human welfare.” 


No balance foreseen 


THE bankers’ rather tepid request 
for a balanced budget “‘at the earliest 
possible moment’ is not likely to 
bring from the Administration any 
statement regarding the first of the 
six subjects on which the United 
States Chamber asked the Adminis- 
tration’s views last Fall. The request 
was: ‘When and how is it proposed 
to balance the federal budget?” 


Good borrowers aren't borrowing 


“EVERY legitimate credit need” is a 
vague term. Every banker will con- 
tinue to define “legitimate” accord- 
ing to his own ideas. While the bank- 
ers were in Washington one of the 
most distinguished of the fraternity 
was a caller at the offices of NATION’S 
Business. Asked about the activities 
of his bank, he said: 

“We’re making some loans, noth- 
ing like normal, of course, but show- 
ing some slight signs of improve- 
ment. The trouble with us and with 
most other banks is that our really 
good customers aren’t borrowing. By 
good customers I mean those who 
have considerable capital funds of 
their own but who come to us from 
time to time to borrow additional 
funds to extend their business. Such 
men are not now borrowing—in fact 
they are not in many cases using even 
their own capital to the fullest ex- 
tent. Many applicants for loans now- 
adays are men who have impaired 
their own capital or who wish to bor- 
row to repay an existing loan.” 


Business before loans 


ON THIS point of whether the banks 
won’t lend or business won’t borrow, 
the New York Times quotes a banker: 

“The only trouble is that business 
men will not borrow until there is 
definite prospect of business improve- 
ment, and loan expansion must follow 
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business improvement, instead of 
business following loans on an up- 
ward swing.” 

In other words, the business hen 
must lay the loan egg; not the loan 
egg give birth to the business 
chicken. 


Money to lend 


ANY doubt that the commercial 
banks have money ready and willing 
to go to work for business should be 
ended by the figures compiled by the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers. 
Lyman E. Wakefield, president of the 
Association, reported that a survey 
of his member banks which hold 
about 35 per cent of the bank de- 
posits of the country showed they 
had available about six billions of 
credit of which only about two bil- 
lions were being used. He figures that 
the total of unused credit in the coun- 
try is from eight to ten billions. 

A questionnaire showed that banks 
with nearly 15 billions on deposit had 
made nearly five billions of new 
loans for the first six months of 
1934. If that is not completely shown 
in the aggregate volume of loans it 
is because old loans are being paid 
up with unusual rapidity. Cause? 
Government spending. 


No minimum on capital's wages 


THERE is much talk about the 
“strike of capital.” The question 
might be asked, “Is capital on strike 
or is it just among the unemployed ?” 
Certainly the wages of capital of late 
have been low enough to make a 
strike seem justifiable. However, 
capital, unlike some humans, is al- 
ways ready to work for low wages, 
if the wages are sure and are the best 
that can be had in a competitive 
market. Imagine how a dollar must 
feel that once got six cents a year 
and now gets one or even one half. 


Lower interest rates 


SOME figures on the tendency of in- 
terest rates to seek lower levels are 
given in a recent issue of Banking, 
the monthly publication of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. They’re 
based on a questionnaire sent to sev- 
eral hundred clearing house associa- 
tions. Interest paid on certificates of 
deposit has dropped from an average 
of 2.93 per cent to 2.16 per cent: on 
time deposits about the same and in 
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SWEETENS 
STOMACH 


GENTLY (xo'sonn 
Delightful Mint 
Relieves Gas.. 
Heartburn..Sour 


Stomach..Quick 
Relief for Millions 


HYSICIANS have 

warned against treat- 
ing acid indigestion 
with harsh, raw alkalies—the tumbler and 
spoon method. Strong, water-soluble alkalies, 
taken in excess, may turn the stomach juices 
into an unnatural e condition—actually 
i ey 

free you from this danger. They act 

as an acid “‘buffer.”” The scientific explanation 
of TUMS is that it acts gently — aE ee enough of 
the antacid compound is released to counteract 
over-acidity. en your heartburn or sour 
stomach is corrected—the balance passes on 
inert and undissolved, without affecting the 
~~ or kidneys. 

Try TUMS. — 3 or 4 when distressed. 
Millions have turned to this gentle, effective 
treatment—it’s quite likely you will, too. 10c 
at all druggists. 3-roll carrier package, only 25c. 





ANTACID ee 
NOTALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Teil 
How. Write now tor book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin today. 


O Higher A ancy O Busi Mém’t 

O Mod. Saiesmanship O Business Corres. 

O Traffic Management O Credit and Collection 

O Law: Degree of LL.B. Correspondence 

O Commercial Law O Modern Foremanship 

O Industrial Mg¢m’t O Personnel Mgm’t 

O Bankingand Finance : Expert Bookkeeping 
C.P. A. Coaching 

° Business English — 


HANDY TO CARRY 

















Telegraphy 
O Rail. Station an t 
O Railway A ng 
O Paper Rtcenanchtp ° Eaective eb ory 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 12374-R Chicago 








Wistsing Washington? 

Since the fourth Premint before 
Lincoln, famous men’s letters and 
a have mentioned the hospitality 
0 


WILLARD HOTEL 
“The Residence of Presidents” 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. Somervitye, Managing Director 





AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 
and traveled aay ie before dis- 
rene our ? This new AIR- 
PLAN TYPE. WOM PASS constantly 
tells your directien of travel. Sticks 
to windshiel Base 17-8” diameter. 

= r ISTPAID, including 
Componeator. SATISFACTION GUAR- 

NTEED or your aad refunded if 
Saaenel within ten day 


DEALERS WANTED! 
HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-N, WARREN, 0. 
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savings from 3.13 to 2.56. 

“But,” says the depositor, “what 
about the borrower? Is he better 
off ?” 

He is. In New York City, according 
to the Federal Reserve Board, the 
average rate charged customers for 
bank loans dropped from 4.33 in 
April ’33 to 3.33 per cent in August, 
1934. In other cities the drop has 
been between 1 and 11% per cent. 

In spite of the fact that banks have 
cut their rates on time and savings 
deposits and that the great bulk of 
them are forbidden to pay deposits 
on checking accounts, banking is not 
a profitable business. To quote again 
from Banking: “All the figures pub- 
lished tend to show that the banking 
system as a whole is still in the red.” 

We are so accustomed in this coun- 
try to hear the English banking 
system held up to us as a model, and 
in almost the same breath to be told 
that the need in the United States 
is greater government control, that 
we are inclined to jump at a conclu- 
sion that England must closely super- 
vise her banks. Raymond Moley in an 
editorial in Today said “The English 


| banking system was fortified by gen- 


1935 Calendar - Thermometer, beautifully de- 

signed in colors and gold, Also samples TUMS | 

and NR. Send stamp for postage and packing to 
A. H, LEWIS CO., Dept. 16-TMM, St. Louis, Mo. 


erations of wise banking legislation.” 

But, the Guaranty Survey points 
out: “The wisdom of English bank- 
ing legislation lay mainly in its 
scarcity. ... An English bank may 
and does invest its funds in any type 
of loan or security that it sees fit, 
whether of a capital nature against 
stocks, bonds, real estate, including 
farm, residential and business prop- 
erty, in unsecured loans based upon 
balance sheets, or upon character.” 

If the way to better banking in 
this country is to follow the English 
system, we shall not plunge into fur- 
ther law making or further govern- 
ment control. 


Bondholders form committee 


A RECENTLY formed committee of 
holders of Cuban Public Works is 
interesting both in its membership 
and in its announcements that it will 
work with the Foreign Bondholders’ 
Protective Council. 

The membership of the committee 
is interesting since it includes two 
names of a type not ordinarily found 
in such bodies—the presidents of 
Carleton College at Northfield, Minn., 
and the George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville. Presumably 
these institutions are, like the other 
members of the committee, actual 
holders of the bonds in dispute, a 
condition by no means always true of 
bondholders’ committees. One thing 
that might grow out of such member- 
ship is a better public understanding 
of the fact that “bondholders” aren’t 
always “bloated,” that bonds are held 


by all sorts of folk and all sorts of 
needy institutions. There are report- 
ed to be 25,000 holders of this partic. 
ular issue of bonds in this country. 

A second point of interest is the 
alliance with the Bondholders’ Coun- 
cil which is not a government agency, 
but which has had at least the bless- 
ing of the State Department. Title I 
of the Securities Act provided for a 
“Corporation of Foreign Security 
Holders,” with directors to be named 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 
This title was not to come into exis- 
tence until “the President finds that 
its taking effect is in the public inter- 
est and by proclamation so declares.” 
So far the President has not acted. 





Statement of Ownership 


STATEMENT of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, ete., required by the Act of Congress 
of March 3, 1933, of Nation’s Business, pub- 
lished monthly at Greenwich, Conn., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., for October 1, 1934. 

City of Washington, County of District of 
Columbia, ss. Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Merle Thorpe, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of the Nation’s Business and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. of 
America, Washington, D. C.; Editor, Merle Thorpe, 
Washington, D. C.; Managing Editor, J. W. Bishop, 
Washington, D. C.; Business Manager, J. B. 
Wyckoff, Washington, D. C. 

2. That the owner is: Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, said body being an 
incorporated organization under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, its activities being governed 
by a Board of Directors. The officers are as 
follows: President: Henry I. Harriman, chairman 
of the board, New England Power Association, 20 
Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. Honorary Life 
Vice President: John Joy Edson, chairman of the 
board, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Vice Presidents: Matthew S. Sloan, 
president and chairman of board, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railway Co., 25 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y.; T. Guy Woolford, chairman of board, Retail 
Credit Company, 90 Fairlie Street, N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Felix M. McWhirter, president, The Peoples 
State Bank, Indianapolis, Ind.; F. Peavey Hef- 
felfinger, vice president and general manager, 
Monarch Elevator Company, 317 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; William V. 
Hodges, Hodges, Wilson & Rogers, 327 Colorado 
National Bank Building, Denver, Colo.; Paul 
Shoup, vice chairman, Southern Pacific Company, 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Treasurer: 
Robert V. Fleming, president, Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. Secretary: D, A. Skinner, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. A., 1615 H Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the sald two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

MERLE THORPE 
(Signature of Editor.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of Sept., 1934. 

(Seal) WALTER HARTLEY 

(My commission expires Sept. 15, 1937.) 
Notary Public, District of Columbia 
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Ricsia yourself on board a 
luxurious President Liner, cruising. Round 
the World to all those thrilling places you’ve 
read about and longed to see—Honolulu, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Singa- 
pore, Suez, Naples and a dozen other storied 
ports! Imagine yourself riding a ricksha down 
Nanking Road in Shanghai, shopping for silks 
and ivory; shooting the breathtaking Pag- 
sanjan Rapids near Manila; standing in awed 
silence before the incomparable Taj Mahal! 


ROUND 
THE 





FIRST CLASS 





Quaint native huts edge the Malay jungle at Penang 





Your world cruise need no longer be a dream. 
You can take it now on a President Liner for 
only $8, First Class, a day—as little, almost, 
as it costs to stay at home. You can go around 
in 104 days. Or you can stopover en route, 
make interesting sidetrips, and continue on a 
later President Liner. Your ticket is good for 
two whole years. 

President Liners sail regularly from New 
York to California, thence via Hawaii and the 
Sunshine Route to the Orient and Round the 
World. Your travel agent will be glad to tell 
you all about the President Liners and where 
they go. Or see any of our offices—604 Fifth 
Ave., New York; 110S. Dearborn St. Chicago; 
311 California St.,San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth 
St., Los Angeles; Washington, D.C., Toronto, 
Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Diego. 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines and 
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THIS is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 
advertising 


Increased Sales Will 
Meet the High Cost of 


Doing Business 


Tue November elections confirm 
for business men the prospect of con- 
tinued social developments by govern- 
ment. The costs will have to be borne 


|| by business. Every banker, butcher 


and beetgrower will pay his share. 

Unemployment relief, shorter 
hours, old age insurance, all these 
must be reflected in higher wages, 
higher taxes and higher costs. What 
shall the business man do? One ob- 
vious answer is, increase prices. 

But increased prices restrict mar- 
kets and reduce sales volume. Small 
economies and corner-cutting will 
not suffice. Many business men will 
meet the greater costs by increasing 
production, thereby reducing unit 
cost and this must mean an increas- 
ing volume of sales. These men will 
go after a larger share of existing 
markets by using every modern 
method. 

They will redesign, modernize and 
improve their products, wherever 
such steps promise more sales. And 
they will advertise. For advertising, 
properly used, is a potent selling tool. 

Wisely planned advertising can be 
used to support the sales department; 
to cultivate new fields; to create con- 
sumer acceptance; to extend markets. 

Wise business men will use it more 
and more for these purposes in the 
coming months and years, for they 
will find this is a certain profitable 
way to meet the inevitable higher 
costs of doing business. 


A. L. BILLINGSLEY, President 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
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Tus month that year-end 
nightmare—the annual statement— 
approaches. And many an account- 
ing department will wish it had a 
lightning-like, error-less, effortless 
method of making all its important 


facts vivid. 


It can—with the Vivid Duplicator. 
The Vivid Duplicator does distin- 


guished duty in assembling, re- 
cording and distributing facts and 
figures. It copies in two—or more— 


colors at a time. It copies any ma- 
terial which may be put on paper, 
either by hand or by typewriter. It 
copies in quantities of 100 to 200 for 
a trifling sum. 

The Vivid Duplicator not only 
saves your time but your money. 
It not only pays for itself out of 
day-to-day savings. It goes on sav- 
ing beyond that point. 


69 


May we install one on approval 
this year-end? 


Begin now to keep your business 





posted—by mailing the coupon! 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
VIVID Division, 701 E. Washington Street, 
Syracuse, New York. (Dept. NB-12) 


Gentlemen: 0 Send us the facts about the 
Vivid. O We should like to try one on ap- 
proval, no strings attached. 


Name 





Address 





Title 
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It's Time to 


9999 99 99 99 99 99 99 99 99 99.99 99 


on Your 


Fairfield Prospect 


REMEMBER that hustling manufacturer in Fairfield, Iowa? 
He was a good customer of yours before the depression. Your 
Chicago representative called on him regularly. But your 
books show he has not bought anything from you since 1931. 
It’s time to check up on him. 

Not time yet, perhaps, for your Chicago representative to 
make a trip out there, but *time to remind your former cus- 
tomer that you are still in business; that your product is better 





% YOU have a double advan- 
tage now in using Nation’s Bus- 
INESs. Conditions generally are 
better. Aggressive advertising 
will carry you along with a fav- 
orable tide. The other timely 
advantage is this: 

Natron’s Business is being 
read more closely and eagerly 
than ever before, because the 
subjects discussed are more vital 
to business men. 

The relations between bus- 
iness and government never 
meant as much to executives as 
they do today. So business men 
turn with increasing interest to 
Natron’s Business, the one 
magazine devoted to interpreta- 
tion of these relationships. 

With no inducement except 
the magazine itself, more bus- 
iness men subscribed in the one 
month of October than in any 
other month in the magazine’s 
history. No premiums were of- 
fered, no trial subscriptions, no 
deferred payments. 


9999999999999 999999999999 


than ever and your prices still right. 


THE United States is full of Fair- 
fields... 


cago, long night jumps from the 


towns smaller than Chi- 
nearest branch office . . . towns 
where you once sold profitable 
orders, and will again. 


It is time to cultivate these 
markets. A sound first step is ad- 
vertising in NATION’s BusINEss. 
It will reach a quarter million 
executives of going concerns in 
towns of every size including 
Fairfield, Iowa, and Fairfield, IIl- 
inois; in Fairfield, Connecticut, 
and Fairfield, California. Besides 


covering known customers and 


NATION'S 


prospects, it penetrates to those 
unknown and often unsuspected 
markets that offer profitable pos- 
sibilities. 

Without waste and at a sur- 
prisingly low cost, NATION’s Bus- 
INEss fills that gap between verti- 
cal business paper advertising 
and mass media. No other pub- 
lication is so widely read and 
favorably known by executives in 
businesses of all kinds in cities 
of all sizes, 


Your advertising in early 1935 
issues will almost certainly pro- 
duce profitable orders. 


BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON 


E. V. THOMPSON 
Director of Advertising 


1724 Graybar Building 
NEW YORK 





cities 


1935 
pro- 


Time Closes The Record 
On Another 
Year Of His Tough Tests 


Another year of Time’s tough tests is ending 


. . another year that brings new victories 
to Reading Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
Pipe ... the pipe specified by eminent engi- 
neers when longest pipe life at Jowest 


ultimate cost is requgred. 


READING IRON COMPANY ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron Products: 
Pipe * Bars « Cut Nails 
Charcoal Iron Products: Boiler Tubes ¢ Bars 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATIS- 


FACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE 
PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 





Copyright, 1994, The 
merican Tobacco Company 
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